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‘The book is intended to fill the needs of High School and College classes, and to serve as » manual for the general Indeed the 
reading — at large will find it i attractive as well as instructive. Used in sequence to “ Ew = ry -— the smaller 
book, “ A Short History of Media’ " the “ History of Modern Europe " completes a course in in harmony 


with the best and most widely souaguieed ou principles of historical study. 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS 


Character — Institutions — Progress. 
By Cuarves Richmonp Henperson, D.D., President of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 

Much of the current interest in Sociology rests upon a basis of sentiment rather than fact. ry tay gE ee 
been due to the lack of a popular treatise stating comprehensively the data involved and issues in debate. 
much-needed systematic outline for investigation and discussion. He treats of the social conditions and Bn ast 
sentative centres of the United States, the most profitable methods of sociological study, and the means at hand with w! 
general situation. 

The Press, Philadelphia: ** 
general term of Sociology.” 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. Scorr_Ciark, A.M., author of “‘ A Practical Rhetoric,” ete., and Professor of the English Language at North- 
western University. Crown 8vo, 900 pages, $2.00 net. 
While this volume is intended primarily as a text-book for advanced pupils in English, it will be found full of i 
reader, even if used without ref: e toc ion volumes of general literature. 
CONTENTS: 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


oie ae 
& to tmgueve the 


The work is virile, interesting, and instructive. It deals broadly with all questions embraced under the 
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FRANCIS BACON 
JOHN MILTON 
JOHN BUNYAN 
JOSEPH ADDISON 
RICHARD STEELE CHARLES LAMB 
DANIEL DEFOE WALTER SCOTT 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Text- Book for Grammar Grades containing Chapter of Methods for Teachers and Suggestive Topics for Pupils. 

Crown 8vo, 37 maps, 240 illustrations, 550 pages, $1.00 net. 

Ricnarp G. Boose, President Michigan State Normal Schoo, Ypsilanti, Michigan: “1 know Mr. Gordy and I know he could not write 
an inferior work. I have seen his work in Summer Schools. He has the right conception of what hi is, and he knows how to make it 
attractive to the young while still maintaining the dignity of its subject matter. Mr. Gordy's book is admirably executed and one which is 
destined, if I am not mistaken, to fill a place in common schoo! instruction. It takes hold upon human life and the great questions of 
State and public development which constitute the essential] matter of history.” 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
EDMUND BURKE 


GEORGE ELIOT 

CHARLES DICKENS 

JOHN RUSKIN 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


ROUSSEAU, 
AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE. 
By Tomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 253, 
$1.00 net. 

The author shows in his preface that Rousseau’s educational system 
forms an integral part of a complete theory of human life. Since 
Rousseau stands in history for the principle of subjectiviem, Dr. 
Davidson begins by making clear the current ideas and aspirations 
which gave form and direction to the philosopher's thought ; then, 
having carefully analyzed his character, he proceeds to show how his 
philosophy affected his educational teachings and the far-reaching 
effect these have had upon later pedagogics 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 








Charles Scribners’ 


HORACE MANN, 
AND THE COMMON SCHOOL REVIVAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
ye. A. Hinspacr, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Teaching in 
Jniversity of Michigan. 12mo, $1.00 nez. 

“‘ Aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent 
influence of Horace Mann, his uncommon moral and mental traits. 
the pathetic incidents of his private life, and the dramatic events of 
his public career, leading up to the tragic catast e at Antioch 
College, are fascinating in the extreme. Professor Hinsdale has suc- 
ceeded admirably in giving, in comprehensive, compact, and withal 
very readable form, all the essentials of the life and main work of the 
great educator."’— The Nation. 


WESTERN OFFICE : 


Sons, Publishers 344 Dearborn St.. Chicago 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 
GREAT REFERENCE BOOKS 


Technical Works, Dictionaries (English, Spanish, German, French) etc. 
Popular Prices —Valuable in Quality — Excellent in Make-up. 











A Guide to Gay ** Paree,’’ and re French | 
Conversation. Specially compiled for American Tourists, by 
Max Macer, A.B, L.L.M., of the University of Paris. 15 half-tone 
illustrations, official colored map of the Exposition Grounds, showing 
location of — , ete., and 25 — on which are shown 
all the points of monuments, etc., 
of Paris. Aloe shout 30 payee of eabuahle general information and 
hints regarding French customs and habits, and some os pages 

the bulary and phrases needed for shopping, ordering, 
and finding one's way. v Tnder every word its pronunciation is care- 
fully indicated according to a simple system fully explained. If you 








expect to go to Paris in 1900, get this book now and practice on its 


contents with your friends. You can have no belier prepara- 
= soos method of learning French. ete inane = 
oney. Boundinsilkcloth . . oe. 


The Stade Webster Pronouncing and Defining 
Dictionary. MDlastrated. 60,000 words and definitions. Used 
in public schools. Stiff cloth and red one 25c.; Stiff silk - 
cloth, indexed : ao he. 

* There are dictionaries ont then again ese are dictionaries, but 
the Modern Webster is the acme of perfection in this line.’ 
Horn. 

Salva-Webster Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary. 384 pages, 40,000 words, and about 
60,000 meani: Thoroughly revised and absolutely perfect. Pro- 
nunciation fully explained, with the Lord's Prayer and other matter, 
as reading pom bm Abbreviations, irregular verbs, conversation, 
correspondence (social and commercial), proper names, biographical 
notes, geography of Spanish-speaking countries, with colored maps 
specially engraved ; foreign coins and measures, etc. — all in both 


languages. Undoubtedly the most complete Dictionary of its size 
published in the world. —— cloth, no ore 30c.; stiff 
silk cloth, double index . . - . 60e, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest- Pocket Practical Spanish 
Instructor. Easily understood. Highly endorsed by Army 
and Navy officials, and by the public generally. at cloth, 
marbied edges, 25c.; morocco, full gilt . 5O0e. 


The Grimm-Webster German-English English- 
German Dictionary. 30,000 words defined in both languages. 
German spelled to the new Puttkammer orthography ; an 
educational necessity. [llustrated. haere =, no > - 
2Sc.; stiff silk cloth, double index . oe, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary. 
—- and only complete edition. Stands alone and incompar- 

thie ver one million copies sold, and it still leads. Fully ~ 
indexed. Silk cloth, 2Sc.; Russia leather, full gilt ._ We, 


Edison’s Encyclopedia and Atlas. 5% full-page colored 
= War with Spain. Invaluable information on 2000 subjects. 

a million copies sold. Limp cloth, red edges, 2S¢.; 
Library style, red edges, gold stamped . 6 A le. 


Whitelaw’s Improved Interest Tables. Interest com- 
puted from 1-2 to 12 per cent. New, enlarged edition. Silk ~ 
cloth, ingeniously indexed of le. 


Nome and Business Instructor. Mlustrated. 400 pages. 
Famous specialists wrote the following Departments: Law, Banking, 
Penmanship, Letter- Writing, Public Speaking, Book-keeping, Social 
Forms, Technical Terms Vocabulary, ete. A work of inesti- ~ 
mable value. Flexible silk cloth, 2Sc.; library style Ue, 


Lee’s Vest~- Pocket Pointers for Busy People. 
20,000 facts of great importance. Lexicon of Foreign, Legal and 
Technical Terms, Patent Laws, Parliamentary Rules, Constitution 
of the U. 8., Population, ete. Quick Answers to ail Quee- - 
hones. Limp cloth, red edges, 25¢.; morocco, gilt a he. 


The Little Gem. 448 pages. A complete and accurate epitome 


of all a worth eed Ming cloth, 25c.; stiff oe, - 
red edges oe, 


*—Ram's 


Pocket Encyclopedia Britannica. 448 pages. Illustrated 
with 12 full-page and 72 smaller portraits, maps, etc. Covers a field 
peculiarly —" own. Limp cloth, red edges, 25c.; extra » 

edges, ye $1.00. 


silk cloth, red 50c.; leather, full gilt 
Conklin’s Handy Manual. The new Tariff for Cuba, The 
Dingley Bill complete, compared with McKinley and Wilson 
Tariffs ; the Civil War Records, Chronology of War with Spain, and 
a wonderful amount of facts not found in other books. 


Flexible cloth, red edges, 2Sc.; library style oe, 
Lee’s Priceless Recipes. 3,000 secrets. 368 pages. A book 

of Recipes and nothing but Recipes (not Cookery). up 

cloth, red edges, 25c.; extra silk cloth, red edges. Ve. 


The World’s Ready Reckoner and Rapid Calcu- 
lator. A pendium of Mat tics, Tables for Log, 
Lauber, and Plank ow hay etc. Boards, cloth back, yp). eC, 


Stevens" Mechanical Catechism. An entirely new and 
work for stationary and marine engineers, machinists, fire- 

=o, and mec generally. 150 illustrations. Fully describes 
machinery and tools, construction and operation of machines, me 
chanical refrigeration, etc. Exhaustive sets of questions and answers 
Savers service examinations. ny $1. x ), 





The Machinists’ ond Gaetncere? Pocket Manual. 
An Erhaustive Treatise on Gear, Valve, and Indicator Practice. 
425 pages. Illustrated. Devoid of any useless technical difficulties, 
and with a vocabulary of 2,000 mechanical and electrical words. 
How to connect Dynamos and Motors, Shafting, Drills, Wire Weights 
and Resistances, Screw Cutting, Properties of Saturated Steam, 
together with Weights and Measures, Squares, Cubes and Roots, 
Fractions, Questions and Answers, etc., etc. Leather, 
stamped in gold, with pocket, flap, and rubber band . ’$1. (K ), 


Kilburn’s Standard Handbook for Railroad Men. 
The most complete, practical, and instructive treatise on the modern 
railroad locomotive and all its attachments. One of its unique fea- 
tures is a complete time system for railroad men, together with the 
most authentic information regarding railroads, etc. A full set of 
double trip —S- sheets. Over 30 sectional cuts and 
illustrations. nd in Keratol pocketbook style $1 OO, 


The Mechanic’s Complete Library. 576 pages. A book 
of modern rules, processes, and facts ; greatest buildings described ; 
for et of technical terms, etc., etc. Five books in one. yy 
—+ J tee*h free with each copy.) Stiff -™ $ 5 
1.00. Morocco, marbled edges Le 


Sunda s Revised Practical Instructor. For _. 
engineers, mariiinists, ete. Limp cloth ja  « Gy 


Mechanica! Arts Simplified. A work of reference for all 


trades. New, ey revised edition, appropriately illustrated. 
Contains a new ao ix of information of great value to mechanics 
and artisans. ne se silk cloth, marbled edges, oO: 

about 500 pages . . $2.5 , 


Practical Application of Oyaame Electric Machin- 
ery. By McFappew and Ray. Every Motorman, Lineman, Dynamo 
Tender, and Engineer should have acopy. By far the best », 
and cheapest book of its kind. Flexible cloth, red edges D1 .0U). 

The Motorman’s Guide. tlustrated. The only book pub- 
lished for motormen exclusively. Contains aed a- 
motorman should know. Flexible cloth . oe. 

By Orto STsrHmnsos. 


The Engineer’s Practical Test. 
Illustrated. For Engineers, Firemen, > Elec- 
tricians, ete. Revised. Stiff cloth, red edges . 31.00. 
Laird & Lee’s Combination Memorandum Book. 
For the Vest Pocket. Population of States and Cities, Electoral 
on Postal Rates, ete. Durable cover, 10c.; morocco, D5 Se. 


*.* For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


FAMOUS PASTIME SERIES 


Containing Books by Popular Authors — Mostly Copyrighted. 
25 cts. All in Pictorial Covers, with ehaaeectebee nes sh them Illustrated seine 25 cts. 








- OPIE READ’ Ss NOVELS. | MISCELLANEOUS. 





a aan ot . ain Tie in gg PICKEY: A Thrilling Romance. By Orville Elder. 
. , MMEES - Illustrated. A thorough-going story ture, 
THE JUCKLINS. A KENTUCKY COLONEL. Ree mat - a mtful - ome a ae te 58 
(Dramatized for Stuart Rob- LEN GANSETT. ietastng te tulip Saye eamae a 
nig ’ boy without a moral conscience into a noble and sturdy character, solely 
son’s Company.) THE TEAR IN THE CUP, and | 1s ouch the influence of a sweet child 
ON THE SUWANEE RIVER. Other Stories. — Seceibenniinaniaaitiaes oan 
THE COLOSSUS. THE WIVES OF THE PROPHET = ' ne Oa 
TAMAR; or, A Fatal Past . . . . . . . By Josephine E. Barry. 
William H. Thomes’ Tales of the Sea, UNCLE NATHAN’S FARM. By Mrs. M. A. Cornelius. 
and of Adventure. MADAME BOVARY ...... . . . By Gustave Flaubert. 
THE OCEAN ROVERS. A MANILA ROMANCE. THE WESTON TRAGEDY... . . . . By Clara Lanza. 
THE BUSHRANGERS. A SLAVER’S ADVENTURES. AN UNCLE FROM INDIA. ... . . By E. de Lancey Pierson. 
LEWEY AND I. AGOLDHUNTER’S ADVENTURES. | 4 STORY OF THREE GIRLS ... . . . By Edgar Fawcett. 
ON LAND AND SEA. A WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES. A.D. 2000 . . By Lieutenant Alvarado M. Puller, U.S. A. 
RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. THE GOLDHUNTERS IN EUROPE. | AROUND THE WORLD ON $60. . . . . . By Robert Meredith. 
THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA. ZELDA. AStoryfrom Life. .... . . . By W. F. McMillan. 
— AN UNCONSCIOUS CRIME . . . . . By Dr. N. T. Oliver. 
Lawrence L. Lynch’s Thrilling High - Class SELL NOT THYSELF ... - « « « «+ By Winnifred Kent. 
a HULDA. A Romance of the West . . . . By Mra. Lillian Shuey. 
er nS Saar _ WHIZ. A Story of the Mines . . . . By Amelia Weed Holbrook. 
TES UNS 4 —¥ MA ~ one . ‘WAY OUT YONDER. . . . . . By William Lightfoot Visscher. 
THE LAST STROKE. A MOUNTAIN MYSTERY. MY WIFE'S HUSBAND. . . . . . By Alice Wilkinson Sparks. 
THE LOST WITNESS. THE DIAMOND COTERIE. AN AMERICAN DUCHESS oo «iy Mintey Beene 
SHADOWED BY THREE. ROMANCE OF A BOMB THROWER. guy aweRICAN MONTE CRISTO. . . . . By Frank C. Long. 
A SLENDER CLUE. OUT OF A LABYRINTH 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY . By Comte C. de Saint Germain. 


DANGEROUS GROUND. 49 illustrations. Hands of Famous Men and Women. 





’ THE CLEMENCEAU CASE .. . . . By Alexandre Dumas, fils. 
Emile Zola’s Powerful Realistic Novels. a A0N00 OE. . «2. cocn-« fie 
TES LASED PARADES. THERESS RAQUIS. TWO WOMEN ... . . . . « « ByS. B. Alexander. 
—— _ a ann te a nov. | DOCTOR PERDUE. . . . . . « By Stinson Jarvis. 
— aeee Seem be * | THE ADVENTURES OF ABEL BLOW... . . By Nelson Ayres. 
HUMAN BRUTES THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. An account of the travels and troubles of an evangelist. 
A LOVE EPISODE. POT BOUILLE (Piping Hot.) DUCHINS AEEESES. . . - + + By Alezanéso Dumas, Mis, 
WANA'S BROTHERGERMINAL 1L’AS80MMOIR. THE BLUE SCARAB; or, The Lost Diamond. By David Graham Adee. 
paves ‘i “ AN ACTOR'S WIFE... . . . « « « « By George Moore. 
THE RUSH FO : . NANA’ t ER. 
" a ee ae eae A MODERN LOVER... ... «+ «+ + «+ + By George Moore. 
Max Nordau’s Best Books. LOVER OR HUSBAND ... .. . . . By Charles de Bernard. 
CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR PARADOXES. 4 MAN OF HONOR . ...... ~ + . By Octave Fouiliet. 
CIVILIZATION PARIS SKETCHES. THE WOMAN OF FIRE ..... . . . . By Adolph Belot. 
E = ceiaiiied THE FATAL LETTER . . . . « « By Public Man. 
Books by Charles Reade. THE DOCTOR'S STRANGE LEGACY . By Mary Weller Robbins. 
VERY HARD CASH. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. flag anal allt nil me my 
FOUL PL. : Ss AND THE HEARTH. hese Bee OO a I Oe ae Caine. 
- =o THE DEEMSTER .......... .. « By Hall Caine. 
ARDATH .... oe 6 6 o> wes © 0 ee 
German Books. VENDETTA ........... . « « By Marie Corelli. 
In The German-American Series. 35 Titles Ready. WORMWOOD. .. . « « « « « By Marie Corelli. 
MAD MAGGIE ............. . . +ByPlank. | A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS . . . . . . By Marie Corelli. 
DIE JUCKLINS a a . « « By Opie Read. THELMA .. ‘oe 6 * 8 2 By Marie Corelli. 
DIE FAMILIE BUCHHOLZ. Part. . . . . By Julius Stinde, | THE FIRST ee ae | By Jessie Fothergill. 
DIE FAMILIE BUCHHOLZ. Part IL. . . By Julius Stinde. HER GIRLHOOD’S LOVER . . . . . By Bertha N. Clay. 
BUCHHOLZENS IN ITALY .... . . By Julius Stinde. |THE COUNTESS'LOVE ...... By Prosper Merimee. 
BUCHHOLZENS IN THE ORIENT. . . . . . By JuliusStinde. GOLD ELSIE. . . ous 2 se 
THE SECRETARY AND HIS SAWBUCK . . . ByF. Brentano. THE OLD MAMSE LLE'® SECRET. . . . . . . By E. Marlitt. 
DOCTOR ZERNOWITZ . . . . . . By Frau Sutro-Schuecking MICAH CLARKE ... . . . « « « By A. Conan Doyle. 
THE ORGAN GRINDER’S SONS . By Marie Louise Schwartz. | THE WHITE COMPANY ..... . . . By A. Conan Doyle. 


*,* For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE STANDARDS IN M. MATHEMATICS 
TRIGONOMETRY 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Anpvaew W. Puutuirs, Ph.D., and 
Wenpe.t M. Srrono, Ph.D., Yale University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents; Introduction Price, 75 cents. 
The qualities which distinguished Phillips and Fisher's Geometry — — mathematical soundness, lucidity, and helpfulness — will commend the 
teachers. 


“ Trigonometry ”* to mathematical 
Asin the Geometry of this series, the subject is richly illustrated by oo, special features being the graphic representation of the trigonom- 
etric, inverse trigovometric and hyperbolic functions, and the introduction of photo-engravings in the spherical trigonometry and its application. 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES: Five-Place and Four-Place. By Anprew W. Pauituirs, 
Ph.D., and Wewpet M. Strona, Ph.D., Yale University. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00; Introduction Price, 83 cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 


GEOMETRY 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Anprew W. Patures, Ph.D., and Invine Fisner, Ph.D., Yale University, with 
an Appendix Treating of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, an Introduction to 
Modern Geometry, ete. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; Introduction Price, $1.40. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Abridged. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.25; Introduction Price, $1.05. 


LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS. Five-figure Table to Accompany the “ Elements of Geometry,”” by ANpREw W. 
Pairs, Ph.D., and Irvine Fisner, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 30 cents; Introdue- 


tion Price, 25 cents. 














*," A copy will be Mailed to any Teacher for Examination on Receipt of the Introduction Price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
General eagm for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications. 





M.F. Maxsrieto & A. WESSELS ~ TWO FAMOUS 


SPINIFEX AND sanD.——s SWHOOL LIBRARIES. 


my, Sen, Daven Davin W. Canneors. A Narrative of Five 


ring and Exploration in Western Aus- . 

tralia. 8vo, hea gilt top, with 4 A and numerous | Riverside School Library. 
Iustrations. $5.00 Fifty Volumes, half-leather, for $24.0 net. A Series of Books 
of Permanent Value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, 
WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER clearly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Pre- 
ARCTIC GLACIERS pared with special regard for American Schools, with Intro- 
"Sap Martin Conway. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $2.00. ductions, Notes, and Illustrations. The volumes separately, 

lementing this author’s work on the first crossing | 50, 60, and 70 cents net, postpaid. 

itzbergen. “ We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have 


found it very satisfactory. . . . Since the issue of the first volume, ap 
order has seldom left the library which did not include some titles from 
this set."’— F. M. Caunpex, Librarian of Public Library, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


By Arruur Symons. With 3 unpublished Drawings and 
Portraits and Color-Print. Ganste, antique boards, 





ae. Modern Classics. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES | | Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56 
| Facsimile reproduction by the De Vinne Press of the First | net. Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. The set weighs twenty 
(Lahore, 1886) Edition. Limited to 250 copies. $2.50 net. | pounds. Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 
OTH ER BOOKS BY KIPLI NG A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best com- 


plete Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, includ- 


With illustrations by BLancne McManus, ' , 
ing selections from the most celebrated authors of England and America, 


RECESSIONAL. ot , * 8 'Y S'S ee 35 cents. and translations of masterpieces by continental writers. 
} THE VAMPIRE. ot ee Ae oe 03 conte. Dr. Wuitam T. Hares, U. 8S. Commissioner of Fducation, says: 
| R Peper. 2 os eo ee “It is an unrivalled list of excellent works." 
| « TR, « isin 6. 6). & ws —— 
| MAN DALAY. 
Grasscloth. . 2... « $1.00, *,° Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of 


THE BETROTHED ... . . . . . ~ . $1.00, The Riverside School Library and Modern Classics, will be sent on 
Of your Bookseller or the Publishers, » tenet 


M. F. MANSFIELD & A. WESSELS | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 


22 East Sixteenth Street, New Yo 
2 Yorr. STS-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
WALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN EDUCATION. 





By the late Francis A. WALKER, President of the Mass. Institute of Technology. Edited by James P. Munror. 


8vo, $3.00 net. 
The author had hoped himself to collect these 
grouped under Technological Education, Manual 


pe ina volume. They 
ducation, The Teaching of Arithmetic, College Problems, and A Vi 


BEERS’S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., | 
NEW YORK, 


are never technical, but fresh and incisive. — oe 





By Prof. Henry A. Bexrs. With gilt top, 12mo, $2.00. 

TAterature: ‘*The author presents in himself a rare combination —a scholarly — historical knowledge, which 
command a seemingly inexhaustible fund of literary data, and a keen and appreciative 
analyses are clear and profound, and his lighter details: of literary happenings are often delightiuily ming. 


example of the type of unpedantic literary scholarship." 


OXENHAM’S GOD’S PRISONER. 4 Story of To-day. 





at his 


Always —— 4: yA lucid, his 
a notable 





12mo, $1.25. 


New York Commercial Advertiser : “ A very intense sort of book, as indeed it would have to be to carry out the central idea of | 


the story. 
New York Times’ Saturday Review : 
romance-maker which is so remarkable. . 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 


Edited by R. Brimiey Jounson. With Portraits. 
Half vellum, 12mo, $1.75 net per volume. 
SWIFT, ADDISON, AND STEELE (Poole.) 
JOHNSON AND LORD CHESTERFIELD (Birkbeck Hill). 


GODFREY’S POOR HUMAN NATURE. 


A Musical Novel. Second Impression. 12mo, $1.50. 
ookman : “It is peculiarly convincing. It is well written, 
it is nobly felt, it is altogether an admirable work." 


| LUCAS’S A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


Over 200 poems from 80 authors. With illustrated 
title-page cover-linings in color by F. D. Brp- 
FORD, two other illustrations, and elaborate ane: 
Revised Edition. 12mo, $2. ( Descriptive circular free.) 














It contains many thrilling scenes and strong delineations of emotion.” 
“ A romance of adventure, carried out to its ultimate degree. . 
. As good a piece of artistic work as we have seen is shown on the cover.’ 


It is the ingenuity of the 
? 
| 


* LESSING’S MINNA v. BARNHELM. 


With reproductions of twelve etchings ye CHopo- 
WIECKI, and a portrait. Edited by A. B. Nicnoxs, 
of Harvard. xxx. +163 pp., 16mo, 60 cents net. 

Mr. Nichols also edited the following : + oy “Jungfrau 
v. Orleans,” 60 cents; “Three German Tales,” by Goethe, 
Zechokke, and v. Kleist, 60 cents; Freytag’s Karl der 
Grosse,” u. «. w., 75 cents. 


*CANFIELD’S FRENCH LYRICS. 


Selected and Edited by Prof. Arraur G. CANFIELD, 
of University of . xxii, +382 pp., 16mo, $1. net. 
Over 240 of the best French lyrics since the Renaissance. 


*NEWCOMER’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


By Prof. A G. Newcomer, of Stanford University. 
382 pp., 12mo, $1.00 net. 
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The True History of the Missouri Compromise 
and Its Repeal. By Mrs. Arcuipatp Drxon. 8vo. 
Over 600 pages, uniform with recent editions of the works of 
Jefferson, Hamilton, ete. $4.00 
“ This is a very valuable auuiedin to o the history ‘ot our country 

It covers the period of thirty-five years — 1819 to 1854 — during which 

the struggle between the Northern and Southern States on the subject 

of slavery, culminating a few years after in the determination of the 

Southern States to secede from the Union, with the Civil War asa con- 

sequence. This volume relates, as has never before been related, the 

origin and progress of this memorable struggle in the councils of the 
nation, and is remarkable, not alone for its fulness, but for the fairness 


of the narration.""— W. W. Henry, in the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. 


introduction to the Study of North American 
Archeology. By Prof. Cyrus Tuomas, U.S. Bureau 
of American Ethnology. The book has been prepared with 
a view of presenting in the briefest possible compass a sum- 
mary of the subject, bringing the work up to date, and in 
a form best adapted to the use of the general reader and 
student. 108 illustrations. 8vo, buckram cloth $2.00 


‘**The Bivouac of the Dead’’ and Its Author, 
Theodore O’Hara. By Grorce W. Ranck. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth extra . $1.00 

“On Fame’s nue aushamens 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead."’ 

The whole story of the poem is given, with a biography of 
the soldier-poet, compiled from family papers. This well- 
known lyric was a favorite of Grant, Lee, and Gladstone, and 
it has been styled ** the finest martial elegy in existence.”’ 
Immortelles and Asphodels. Poems by Lavra G. 

CoLiins. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top - « « $1.00 

‘Is a readable book, and worth re-reading ; remarkably beautiful in 
the thought and language of its poems.” 

The History of Illinois and Louisiana under the 
French Rule. Embracing a General View of the French 
Dominion in North America, with Some Account of the 
English Occupation of Illinois. By Joszrn Wau.ace, M.A. 
Second — with maps, ete. Svo,cloth . . $2.50 


NEW EDITIONS AND LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


BENNER. Prophecies. Ups and Downs in Prices. 


Forecast for 1899. 16mo,cloth. . ..... +++ +s $1.00 
GUTHRIE. Modern Poet Prophets. Second Edition 1.50 
LLOYD. Etidorpha ; or, The End of Earth. Ninth Edition, nef 2.00 

1.50 


CHITTENDEN. The Yellowstone National Park 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, P*tsters, Bookstter 


TEMPLE. The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the 


Pees |. wb 6 ts be eae c Se G . 1.59 
BUCK. Mystic Masonry ; or, The Symbols of Secemesunsy . 150 
GOSS. The Optimist. ASeriesof Essays... . . > ae 


Goss. ‘ The ee Lover. Book of Essays 1.00 


31-35 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Teachers DESIRING POSITIONS IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 
STATE NORMALS, OR COLLEGES, SHOULD REGISTER 
EARLY. This Agency is endorsed by prominent educators. 


Registration fee optional. 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 


315 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Address ANNA M. THURSTON. — 


>  . " : , . 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
INCORPORATED. 

EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Chicago Office, 378 Wabash Avenue. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
largest and best known agency. Over 12,000 positions filled at 
oduin aggregating pamy $8,000,000. If you are aloogie prepared 
to teach we can aid you in securing a position. 
ER We recommend desirable candidates. 





The 
Climate of 
California 


Is better than medicine for 
invalids, and is a tonic for 
the most robust. 

It is perfect weather, 

balmy and inspiriting. 

That is one reason why 
thousands are going there. 
Only 2% days from Chicago 
by The California Limited, 
Santa Fe Route. 


Add 





General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 











NEA 
THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 
TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


VIA 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y 


More River and Mountain Scenery, 


MORE BATTLEFIELDS, 


than any other line. 
For maps, rates, etc., address 
H. W. Sparks, T.P.A. W. E. Conxiyy, N. W. P. A. 
J. C. Tucker, G. N. A., 
No. 234 Clark Street, Curcaco. 
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BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


we UNIVERSITY PLAC 
RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY £ 

S R 

SOMA IL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK. 























CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS ann ENGRAVERS 
CHICAGO 


DIXIE FLYER 
To FLORIDA 


DAILY FROM ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 


Illinois Central Railroad 


AND THE 


‘**Lookout Mountain Route,” 
and connecting lines, by the way of 
NASHVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 


ATLANTA 


Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, 


| Leaves St. Louis every evening, is a solid train to Nashville, 


and carries a 
Through Sleeping Car 
St. Louis to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Day Express also leaves St. Louis every morning, and car- 
ries a through sleeping car and coach to Nashville, connecting 
with through sleeping car to Savannah and to Jacksonville, 
thus giving 

DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


to Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Jacksonville, conneet- 

ing for all principal points in the Southeast, such as Charles- 

San Aiken, and Savannah, and for all points in 
orida. 


Tickets and full information concerning the above can be 
had of agents of the “‘ Central ’’ and connecting lines. 


C. C. McCARTY, D.P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., “a 


J. F. MERRY, A.G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
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THE CHICAGO BRANCH 


OF THE 


Western Methodist Book Concern 
is now located at the 
Southeast Corner Wabash Ave. and Monroe St., 
in the Edson Keith Building. 


We are prepared to offer special inducements to 
Book Buyers. All the late books kept in stock. Special 
prices on standard works in sets or single volumes. 

Particular attention given to supplying public or 
private libraries. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, Aqgeate. 


Twelfth Annual 


CLEARANCE SALE 
BOOKS 


History, Standard Sets, Recent Biography, Fiction, 
and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds at special prices 
previous to stock-taking. Send for price-list, or men- 
tion what you wish, and we will send quotations. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Agent, 
5 Wabash Avenue, Curcaco, ILL. 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


FINE STATIONERY 


AN 


ENGRAVING. 


Nos. 48 & 50 Jackson Boulevard, East, 
CHICAGO 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21,209,625.36. 
SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 

Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $36,996,956.27. 





Book AUCTION 


Advance Notice. 


We have advices of an Important Shipment of Rare 
and Valuable Books which we will sell at Auction early 
in March. In the Catalogue will be found Early Books 
on Travels, Books of Adventure, History of Africa. 
“ History.” Baring-Gould's Lives of the Saints, Bart- 
lett’s “ Birds.” Many fine Works on Architecture, 
History of the Art of Book Binding, Burton’s Works. 
Several fine Copies of Burns. Ancient Sculpture, Cat- 
lin’s Indians, History of Antiquity, Early Fathers of 
the Church, French Literature, Library Choice English 
Poetry, Early Chronicles of Scotland, Irish Saints, 
Shakespeare and Shakespeariana. Magnificent Fine 
Art Works. A number of Limited Editions, Clark’s 
Theological Library, Scott's Waverley Novels, fine set. A 
Magnificent Hogarth (Cook's very Rare Edition) with 
suppressed plates, London, 1802. 

Over 700 Numbers Rare, Scarce, and Valuable Books 
not found in regular sales. 


For Citalegen address 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN, 
186 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


50 per cent Reduction! 


THE PRICE OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


By Professor H. Graetz, 
Reduced from $18.00 to 


$9.00 PER SET OF SIX VOLUMES. 
(An average of over six hundred octavo pages to each volume. ) 

A complete description from the earliest times to the present. 

The concludin eae an te Index, Maps, and 
Chronological T: 

* Prof. Graetz . ra historiographer par excellence of the Jews. His 
work, at present the authority upon the subject of Jewish hi , bids 
fair to hold its preéminent position for some time, perbaps d Va 
Preface to Index Volume. 

Scholars, Students, Clergymen, Laymen, 
Should avail themselves of the opportunity of placing this valuable work 
in their libraries. 

On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent postpaid to any 
address wn the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1015 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRUSH & PENCIL 
AN ILLUSTRATED ARTS és CRAFTS 


MAGAZINE OF THE 

A RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
4 Essentially American in spirit, The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue. 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 




















THE ARTS @& CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquette Buitpine...Cuicaco 
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**Vigorous, democratic, 
and original, power- 
fui and convincing.”’ 


VOLUME I, 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


From the Earliest Times to the 
Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 


From THe SerrLement BY THE GAULs TO THE Env oF THE Reson or Louis XV. 


“Now we have what we have long needed, a popular history of France. . . 


tive style — clear, readable, and leaving as to each event a distinct impression. Tes style of presenting 
though the one writer is cold-blooded, and the other warm with the vitality of a most modern life.'’— The Sun (Bal 


The Lesson of Popular Government. 
By Gamauiet Braprorp, A.B, In press. Two vols., cloth, 
A critical attempt to show that not only does the trond of 
events tend to show that Democracy is a form of government 


which will remain, but in spite of its apparent defects it is the 
best form that has so far been developed. 


ADAMS. 

European History. 

Ay Outing or Its Development. By 
Grorce Burton Apams, Professor 
of History, Yale University, author of 

* The Growth of the French Nation.”’ 
Lilustrated. Crown Svo, $1.40 net. 

BAILEY. 

The Principles of Agriculture. 
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Rurat Socrsties, By L. H. Barcey, 
Cornell University, with contributions 
from his colleagues. ‘2 illustrations. 

Cloth, t2mo, $1.25. 

BOTSFORD. 


A History of Greece. 
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.D., Harvard University, author of 
** Development of the hacen Con- 
stitution.”’ Ilastrated. Just Ready. 
Crown 8vo, $1.10 net. 

BROOKS. 


The Foundations of Zoélogy. 
By Weseen Keira Brooks, Toons 
opkins U niversity. Columbia Uni- 
versity Biological Series. Lllustrated. 
345 pages. Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net. 
BROWN. 

The Development of Thrift. 
By Mary Witicox Brown, Secretary 
of the Watson Children's Aid Societ 

Baltimore. Cloth, 12mo, $1. OD: 
CAJORI. 
A History of Physics 
in Irs Ecementary Brancugs, Ly- 
cLtvprne THe Evoucrion or Pars- 
1a Lapornarorizs. By Froraiun 
Cason, Ph.D., Colorado College. 
Cloth, t2mo, $1.00 net. 
CAMPBELL. 
The Evolution of Plants. 
By Dovetas Hoventon Camrre ey, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Just 
Ready. Cloth, $1.25. 


CRADDOCK. 
The Story of Old Fort Loudon. 
A TAs or rae CHEROKEES AND THE 
Pioneers OF Tennessean, 1760. By 
> oy Eosert Crappock, author 
“ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Soustelan™ ete. Lllustrated by E. C. 
Peixorro. Stories 


rom American 
History Series. Clot 


, 12mo, $1.50. 


an 


Two Vols., Med. 8vo. 
Just Ready. 
Volume I., $2.50. 
Votume Il. In Press. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 
Mr. Watson's style is eminently the narra- 


facts is that of Guizot, 
timore, Md.). 


The Development of English Thought. 


A Srupy ox THe Economic Lyrerrrerartion or History. 

= Sunon N. Parren, Univ. of Penna. In press. Cloth, 8vo. 
urpose of this book is to bring out the connection be- 
e economic events that determine a nation’s prosperity 


and the thought and feelings of the people. 


DAVENPORT. 
Experimental Morphology. 
Part Il. Errecr or CHEMICAL AND 
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By Cuarces Bengpict Davenport, 


Ph.D., Harvard University. Just 
Ready. Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net. 
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Japan. 
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Three Studies in English 
Literature. 

By Lewis Epwarp Gares, Assistant 
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CONCERN ING DEGREES. 


The measure providing for a regulation of 
academic degrees in the State of Illinois, pre- 
pared by President Henry Wade Rogers of 
Evanston, and recently introduced into the 
Legislature through his initiative, marks the 
first serious attempt to do away with what has 
long been a great evil and a scandal to the good 
name of the State. For several years past, 
Chicago has harbored certain institutions, ex- 
isting chiefly on paper, incorporated under the 
lax educational statutes of the commonwealth, 
and engaged in the nefarious business of fur- 
nishing academic or professional degrees to all 
applicants offering the stipulated consideration 
in cold cash. These rascally traffickers in titles 
to distinction have published their alluring 
offers far and wide, and have found gullible 
victims in considerable numbers, mostly in 
other States and other lands. A number of 
Englishmen, for example, have become bache- 
lors or doctors of these bogus institutions, and 
the swindle has attracted enough attention to 
be made a subject of inquiry in the English 
Parliament. It is certainly time that the abuse 
should be ended, and the measure to which we 
have referred is designed to accomplish that 
desirable purpose. 

In general terms, it is proposed that the 
granting of degrees in Illinois be restricted to 
institutions of approved educational standing, 
and to this end a State Commission is to be 
established, with power to pass upon the claims 
and pretensions of institutions that wish to 
bestow degrees upon their students. So far, 
the proposed measure corresponds to the sort of 
regulation that already obtains in other States, 
and that has been enforced with such conspic- 
uous success in the State of New York. Fur- 
ther, it is proposed that, in the case of colleges 
to be incorporated in the future, a minimum 
endowment of one hundred thousand dollars 
shall be an imperative condition of the degree- 
conferring power. There is also the wise pro- 
viso that degrees may not be granted by any 
institutions carried on for private gain. It is 
extremely desirable that the measure which 
embodies these salutary provisions should be 
given statutory force by the present Legisla- 
ture; and we urge upon everyone interested 
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in the cause of serious education, as distin- 
guished from sham education, to lend his influ- 
ence to the enactment of the proposed law. A 
great many narrow and selfish interests — to 
say nothing of dishonest interests — will be 
arrayed against it, and the work of distortion 
and misrepresentation, which began as soon as 
the measure was made public, will create an 
opposition not easily to be overcome. Yet the 
good name and the dignity of the State demand 
that the title-factories should be suppressed, 
demand that every degree henceforth granted 
under the authority of Illinois should stand 
for good work done, or, in the case of the 
honorary degree, for an achievement judged 
to be worthy by some reputable institution of 
learning. 

For the weak-minded persons who are willing 
to purchase the fraudulent degrees so obligingly 
offered we must confess that we have little 
sympathy. It is a pitiful form of vanity to 
which the allurements of the diploma-shops 
appeal, and we are not particularly concerned 
to protect that sort of ambition from the conse- 
quences of its own foolishness. But the public 
has a right to be protected from charlatans of 
all descriptions, and the granting of a degree 
is an act that touches public interests so nearly 
that the process should be hedged about with 
all reasonable restrictions. Indeed, the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation seem to us 
to err, if anything, upon the side of leniency, 
and we view with no little suspicion the stipu- 
lation of one hundred thousand dollars as the 
minimum endowment of degree-conferring 
institutions hereafter to be incorporated. The 
New York requirement of five times this en- 
dowment seems to be the wiser provision of 
the two, for surely the latter sum is none too 
large for the needs of any new college that 
would be a desirable addition to those we 
already have in this State. It is to be noted 
that the bill is not made retroactive in this 
matter of endowment, so that no injustice to 
existing institutions would result from its en- 
actment. 

The desire to parade a degree of some kind 
is, no doubt, one more illustration of the instinct 
that has created orders of nobility in the older 
civilizations, that has given Frenchmen the 
mania for decorations, and made Germans 
such sticklers for the use of whatever official 
titles they may bear. The American character 
is popularly supposed to have risen above these 
vanities, but this is only a superstition. The 
desire of the individual to be in some way dis- 
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tinguished from his fellows is so inherent in 
the human nature which all peoples have in 
common, that, if denied vent in one direction, 
it will find it in another — that, if not allowed 
the gewgaws of knighthood and rank, it will 
find a substitute in the mock distinctions that 
come from membership in societies which shall 
here be nameless, but of which no reader will 
have to look far for as many examples as he 
needs. Of course, the ambition to possess an 
academic degree is a shade worthier than the 
ambition to be a Grand Commander of some- 
thing or other, or to sport the proud badge of 
the Scions of Colonial Tax-Gatherers. The 
former ambition betrays, at least, some trace of 
the feeling that intellectual distinctions have 
more intrinsic worth than any others ; yet even 
in this case how often is it true that the exter- 
nal mark of the distinction is the thing sought 
after, rather than the powers for which it 
should rightfully stand. 

The full force of this observation requires 
for its realization that we take into account not 
only the poor souls who stand ready to pur- 
chase degrees outright at the current market 
rates, but also those who bid for them indi- 
rectly, who make gifts to colleges, for example, 
anticipating in return the honorary doctorate. 
We look with righteous scorn upon the English 
ministry that is willing to traffic in titles of 
nobility — making peers out of brewers and 
stock brokers whose political contributions have 
been sufficiently liberal — and how much more 
contemptible is the action of the American col- 
lege that is willing to degrade in similar fashion 
the titles of intellectual aristocracy which it 
ought to guard as a sacred trust. There is a 
good deal that might be said also about the 
motives of those who earn their degrees in legit- 
imate ways. Many students seem to think that 
getting a degree is the be-all and the end-all of 
college life. “ Will it count for a degree?” is 
the question they ask when some new kind of 
work is recommended to them. Every teacher 
knows this spirit, and knows how deadly an 
enemy it is of all culture for the sake of cul- 
ture. If the spectacle of young men and young 
women actuated mainly by this motive is a dis- 
heartening one, a spectacle even more disheart- 
ening is offered by those students of advanced 
age who so often are found in the classes of 
our larger universities, and who are so obviously 
out of place there. We make no reference to 
men and women seeking to round out, in later 
life, the defective education of their youth. 
Their pathetic case calls for nothing but sym- 
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pathy and respect. We do, however, refer to 
those who, having got far beyond the period of 
their lives when training of the university type 
was what they most needed, submit themselves 
to that training for the sake of its prizes. It 
is not the best sort of discipline for them ; it is 
intellectually wasteful rather than economical ; 
nothing but the incentive of the doctorate im- 
pels them to undergo it; the act is, in short, 
an unworthy concession to an artificial standard 
of culture. 

It is this tendency to make a fetich of the de- 
gree—as if there were no other possible criterion 
of a man’s attainments — that is responsible, 
on the one hand, for the disreputable business 
of diploma-selling, and, on the other, for the 
spectacle of gray beards engaged in the perform- 
ance of tasks fitted only for youth. If a ficti- 
tious value were not attached to degrees in the 
pedagogical estimation, we should have neither 
the one nor the other of these evils to deplore. 
The common university attitude toward degrees 
is not unsuggestive of the attitude of the 
church toward the consecration of priests : it is 
tacitly assumed that the scholarship has no 
validity which is not thus certified at the hands 
of men who have themselves gone through the 
academic routine and received the consecrating 
cowl. Yet the cowl no more makes the scholar 
than it does the monk. Again, those who are 
banded together by the common possession of 
degrees, especially if they are engaged in the 
professional work of education, are too apt to 
assume an attitude similar to that assumed by 
trade unions toward the outsider. They seem 
to say that, whatever distinction a man may 
have achieved in irregular and unorthodox ways, 
he cannot really be a superior person, because 
he has dared to court fame while forsaking 
the beaten path. The tendencies which we 
have thus noted do not often go to the extremes 
of arrogance or fatuousness, but they go farther 
than they should be allowed to, and they some- 
times work grave injustice. The president of 
one of our leading universities spoke, a few 
years ago, of the Roman emperor who wished 
that all his enemies had a single neck that 
he might cut it off at one stroke, and then 
said that, for his part, he wished that all de- 
grees had a single neck that a single blow 
might put an end to them. While we should 
hardly express our own opinion in so hot a 
fashion as this, we can neither help feeling a 
certain sympathy with the utterance, nor help 
sharing in the indignation by which it was 
inspired. 
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RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
FOR CITIES. 

When the article entitled “ City School Systems ”’ 
appeared in Tue Dra (Oct. 16, 1898), I hoped 
at no distant day to return to the subject, going 
more into detail, but dealing with it in a less critical 
and in a more constructive way. Such an article I 
thought might, at the present stage of discussion, 
prove helpful to some readers; but now that the 
time to carry out this plan has come, I am _ per- 
suaded that a still better one will be to review, in 
a general way, some recent school legislation that 
illustrates the later movements of public thought. 

The first act of legislation to be noticed related 
to the city of Cincinnati, where, as was widely be- 
lieved at the time, the evils of the old system had 
become intolerable and the need of reform very 
urgent. In 1887 the General Assembly of Ohio 
enacted that henceforth the superintendent of the 


- publie schools of Cincinnati should appoint all the 


teachers of said schools, by and with the advice 
and consent of the board of education, and that the 
board or superintendent might remove teachers for 
cause. It will be seen that this is putting the super- 
intendent and the board in the same relation to 
appointments that the President and Senate of the 
United States occupy, as prescribed by the Consti- 
tution, in relation to appointments in the National 
service. The superintendent nominates teachers to 
the board, which confirms or rejects the person or per- 
sons nominated ; but if the board rejects one of the 
superintendent's nominees, it can do nothing toward 
filling the place until the superintendent sends in a 
second nomination. As we shall see, this method 
of appointing teachers has since been adopted in 
other cities. This law made no other change in the 
administration of the Cincinnati schools. 

The Reorganization Act for the Board of Edu- 
cation of Cleveland, passed in 1892, was a far more 
radical piece of legislation than the one just con- 
sidered. It is, indeed, the most radical act of the 
kind that has been passed for any city up to date, and 
deserves the careful study of all men who are inter- 
ested in the reform of city school administration. 
As amended, this act offers to our consideration the 
following principal features : 

1. The board of education consists of a school 
council and a school director. 

2. The legislative power and authority of the 
city school district is vested in a school council of 
seven members, elected biennially for the city at 
large in two groups consisting of three and four mem- 
bers each, who receive each a compensation of $240 
annually. They are chosen by the legally qualified 
electors for school purposes. All legislation enacted 
by this council is by resolution; and every resolu- 
tion involving expenditure of money or the approval 
of a contract for the payment of money, or for the 
purchase, sale, lease, or transfer of property or levy- 
ing any tax, or for the change or adoption of any 
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text-book, must, before it takes effect, be presented 
certified to the school director for his approval. If 
the director approves of the resolution, he shall sign 
it, and it becomes law ; but if he does not approve 
it, and refuses to sign it, he shall return it with his 
objections to the council, and it can then become 
law only when it receives the votes of two-thirds of 
all the members. The council has power to provide 
for the appointment of all necessary teachers and 
employees, and prescribes their duties and fixes 
their compensation. 

3. The executive power is vested in a school 
director, who, like the members of the council, is 
elected on a city ticket by the qualified voters of 
the city, and, like them, holds his office for the term 
of two years. He is required to devote his entire 
time to the duties of his office, and he receives a 
salary, fixed by law, of $5000 a year. The duties 
of the director in regard to purchasing property, 
entering into contracts, building buildings, making 


repairs, providing supplies, ete., are important, but | 


do not come within the range of this article. It 
will be seen that the director is wholly independent 
of the council, standing to the people of the city in 
precisely the same relation as the members of the 
council themselves. 

4. The provisions of the law relative to the ap- 
pointment and duties of the superintendent of 
instruction are so important that I shall quote the 
entire section that contains them. 

** See, 10. The school director shall, subject to the approval 
of and confirmation by the council, appoint a superintendent 
of instruction, who shal] remain in office during good behavior, 
and the school director may at any time, for sufficient cause, 
remove him ; but the order for such removal shall be in writing, 
specifying the cause therefor, and shall be entered upon the rec- 
ords of his office ; and he shall forthwith report the same to the 
council, together with the reasons therefore. The superintend- 
dent of instruction shall have the sole power to appoint and dis- 
charge all assistants and teachers authorized by the council to 
be employed, and shall report to the school director in writing 
annually, and oftener if required, as to all matters under his 
supervision, and may be required by the council to attend any 
or all of its meetings, and, except as otherwise provided in 
this act, all employees of the board of education shall be ap- 
pointed or employed by the school director. He shall report 
to the council annually, or oftener if required, as to all mat- 
ters under his supervision. He shall attend all meetings of 
the council and may take part in its deliberations, subject to 
its rules, but shall not have the right to vote.” 

5. The auditor of the city is the auditor of the 
board of education. 

This important enactment has exerted a consider- 
able influence upon subsequent legislation, although 
it has not been copied in its most radical features. 

A law to reorganize the school system of the city 
of St. Louis passed the State legislature in 1897. 
According to this law the superintendent of instrue- 
tion is appointed by the board of education, which 
consists of twelve members, for a term of four years, 
during which term his compensation cannot be re- 
duced. On his nomination, the board appoints as 
many assistant superintendents as it deems neces- 
sary, and they may be removed by him with the 
board's approval. The superintendent has general 





supervision, subject to the control of the board, of 
the course of instruction, discipline, and conduct of 
the schools, of text-books and studies; and all ap- 
pointments, promotions, and transfers of teachers, 
and introduction and changes of text-books and 
apparatus, are made only upon his recommendation. 

One more act may be mentioned, that for Toledo, 
passed in 1898. The city board of education con- 
sists of five members, elected for the city at large 
by the electors who are qualified to vote at school 
elections, to serve for the term of five years. Only 
such persons can have their names put on the offi- 
cial ballot, and receive votes, as are endorsed in 
writing for members of the board to the city board 
of elections by two hundred of the legal voters of 
the city (as above), of either sex, not less than ten 
days previous to the election. The names of all 
persons who are thus certified, the board of elec- 
tions must publish in the daily papers, and prepare 
ballots containing them, which ballots must be voted 
at the annual municipal election and be deposited 
in a separate ballot-box provided for this purpose. 
Every elector may vote for as many of the candi- 
dates on the ballot as there are members to be 
elected. This provision in regard to making up the 
official ballot is believed to be a novel feature. The 
superintendent of instruction has the power to ap- 
point, subject to the approval and confirmation of 
the board, all teachers authorized to be employed. 

The tendencies of recent school legislation makes 
some things very clear, the more important of which 
may well be set down in numbered order. 

1. There is a strong and a growing conviction 
in the minds of the people most interested, that the 
old-fashioned system of school provision, mainten- 
ance, and administration is noi now adapted to ex- 
isting conditions, and must be thrown aside as 
obsolete. At least, it is very clear that such is the 
case in the cities that have been passed in review, 
for the thing has already been done. 

2. While the new laws show considerable differ- 
ences in details, there is nevertheless a substantial 
agreement upon the main points. One of these 
points is that the old board of education was too 
large, was too carelessly selected, and exercised 
powers that were both too many and too much 
diversified. A second point is that the board should 
be practically kept within legislative limits, and not 
be allowed to roam at will, directly or indirectly, 
over the whole field of administration. The third 
point, and perhaps the most important of all, is that 
executive powers and duties should be entrusted to 
properly qualified executive departments or officers, 
that should have a status clearly recognized by law, 
and so be independent, to a greater or less extent, 
of the action of the board. Every one of these 
new laws recognizes two such departments, and the 
Cleveland law recognizes three. The latter would 
seem to be the proper number. In a report sub- 
mitted to the National Council of Education in 1888, 
I contended that there should be three executive 
departments: the Department of Finance, Ac- 
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counts, and Records; the Department of Construc- 
tion, Repairs, and Supplies; the Department of 
Instruction and Discipline. I contended, further, 
that the heads of these departments might be called 
the auditor, the superintendent of construction, 
and the superintendent of schools; and that they 
should be men of decided ability and character, 
having each an expert knowledge of the important 
duties committed to their charge. Such modifica- 
tion of this recommendation as is suggested by the 
school director of Cleveland and the business man- 

of some of the other cities is perhaps a desir- 
able modification of my former plan. 

On one point the testimony, so far as it goes, is 
quite conclusive; namely, the great evils that have 
affected the public schools, so far as they originated 
on the business side of the city system, are mainly 
due to the composition, character, and methods of 
school boards. Of course, conditions existing in the 
cities must be taken into the account ; for the prob- 
lem of city school reform is most distinctly a part 
of the great American problem of the reform of 
municipal government. 

The argument could be strengthened by taking 
account of reform movements that have not yet 
erystalized into legislation. Mention may be made 
of Boston, where the subject of reorganization on 
new lines has attracted sufficient attention to bring 
it before the State legislature. The Report of the 
Chieago School Commission has already been made 
the subject of an elaborate editorial article in this 
journal. The two largest cities of Michigan, De- 
troit and Grand Rapids, are now moving to bring 
the reorganization of their school systems before 
the legislature at the present session. No doubt 
there are other movements that have escaped my 
notice. The general subject is sure to attract the 
increasing attention of the public mind for some 
time to come. What the final type of school organ- 
ization for an American city will be, I do not un- 
dertake to say ; indeed, there is no reason to think 
that there will be, in a close sense of the term, a 
single type of system; but there is little room to 
doubt that the recent legislation which has been re- 
viewed has been on lines that the future will approve. 


B. A. HInsDALE. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHY IS POE “REJECTED” IN AMERICA? 
(To the Editor of Tar Diat.) 

A writer who is a “logic machine,” who is marked 
by “ lack of humor ” and “ deficient knowledge of human 
nature,” is hardly fitted to secure lodgment in the Amer- 
ican heart, though he be “ the greatest intellect America 
has produced — assuredly the best artist.” The writer 
on Poe, in your issue of Jan. 16, should hardly wonder 
at the rejection of such a writer, however he may regret 
it. But, as he seems to remain puzzled by the fact, it 
may be worth while to point out two peculiarities of the 
writings of Poe, pervading them all, though more notice- 








able in his prose tales than in his poems, — peculiarities 
which, as I happen to know, have prevented some read- 
ers who fully appreciate his marvellous mastery of lit- 
erary form from taking much delight in him. 

He is astonishingly unrealistic: it is utterly impossible 
to persuade oneself to care mach for the outcome of his 
fictions, because we cannot bring ourselves to that degree 
of faith in them which is necessary for sympathy. A 
rapid review of a few typical tales will make this plain; 
and it will be most satisfactory to select for that purpose 
the seven tales lately edited by Professor Perry — for 
Poe is entitled to be judged by his best. 

No house ever fell after the manner of the “ Fall of 
the House of Usher”; the assertion is true of the story 
as a whole, and of the details generally, from the queer 
observations made by the narrator as he approached the 
house to its final sinking. The weakness of “ Ligeia” 
lies not in its being a study of an impossible problem — 
the return to life, in another person’s body, of a woman 
long dead, — but in the unreality of the scenery amid 
which, following his usual taste, the struggle is located. 
The process by which the victim in “The Cask of 
Amontillado” is lured to his doom is certainly thought 
out by a “ logic machine,” but the only motive for the 
horrible crime is the difference betweea being injured 
and insulted, — disposed of in one sentence of twenty- 
one words. To secure for the story that moderate 
amount of credence which is required for fiction, the 
author should have enlarged upon the insult enough to 
make it seem possible that such revenge could be taken 
by a human being. Shakespeare did not lead up to the 
murder of Desdemona by saying in one short sentence 
that Othello suspected Cassio. A similar absence of 
reported motive makes it impossible to sympathize with 
the couple who made an “ Assignation” to meet in sui- 
cide. We could care for them by first getting to have 
faith in them; we might actually wish that their pro- 
posed elopement from life might not be thwarted, if we 
knew enough about their past lives and relationships to 
feel that they had indeed become inseparable. The 
“ Manuscript found in a Bottle” reports dream-storms 
and dream-waves. The particular “ Black Cat” of the 
tale has a way of coming to life after being killed that 
reminds us of the other cat which, the day after being 
beheaded, appeared at the door carrying its head in its 
mouth. The investigations of the hero of “The Gold 
Bug,” though certainly told by a perfect “logic ma- 
chine,” carry not the slightest conviction, as is discovered 
by the reader who notices that he remains perfectly 
passive; he does not share the excitement of the digger 
for the hid treasure, — does not care whether the spade 
turns up gold or sand. And as to the cryptogram, we 
all feel from the very start that it is a “ put-up job.” 

This strange lack of realism, or naturalness, in all Poe’s 
writings — for it characterizes his poetry also — doubt- 
less results from his “deficient knowledge of human 
nature.” And “this effect defective comes by cause.” 
It is originally due to a deficient interest in morals. It 
is a sort and a degree of deficiency that becomes a de- 
fect in art; for it is severe criticism on a man’s artistic 
quality to assert that his work is not so grounded on 
the passions of mankind @s to carry the reader through 
to the end with a vitalizing interest in the outcome. 
This assertion of the artistic importance of morals is 
frequently misunderstood: it has become almost a fash- 
ion to misinterpret it. It is supposed to imply only a 
desire for didactic morality; but it is simply a demand 
for moral motive as the impelling power of human ac- 
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tion. We do not demand of Poe, or of any other liter- 
ary man, that he write goody-goody tales, that he aim 
to show “ young persons” how to live, or mistake Sunday- 
school books for a high type of literature. We only 
rememember that men are supremely interested in the 
moral aspects of life, so that the way to interest one’s 
fellows is to appeal to moral motives. It is a maxim of 
art, which should be familiar to every artist in whatsoever 
medium he works, that the moral creates enthusiasm 
and so secures belief. In point of fact, literary illusion 
is obtained by moral warmth rather than by clear-cut 
logical consistency. 

The absence of the moral element from Poe’s writings 
will appear the moment one attempts to state the sub- 
jects of his tales in moral terms. Shakespeare’s “ Mac- 

th” is a study of the effect upon a man under tempta- 
tion of the assurance that he can succeed by crime — 
the co-working of fatalism and ill-desire. Hawthorne’s 
“The Birthmark” works out the results of impatience 
with a slight blemish in what is otherwise perfect. The 
« Fall of the House of Usher” might have shown how 
gloomy anticipations tend to fulfil themselves, if the 
author had not involved stone and mortar in the ruin. 
The problem of “ Ligeia” —the victory of will over 
death, — can be stated, and there would have been a 
satisfactory basis for the action, if Poe could have kept 
to the subject —if he had not, as is his wont, over- 
emphasized the eyes, the squirming draperies, and other 
such details, and if he had not confused all moral sense 
by the notion that there was something criminal in taking 
a bride into such an apartment. If the murder included 
in “ The Black Cat” is not utterly motiveless, it is at 
least to be hoped that a long time must pass before men 
take to wife - murder with no more rational promptings 
thereto. Comparison of “The Gold Bug” with Stev- 
enson’s “ Treasure Island” reveals at once the defect in 
Poe: Stevenson leads his reader gradually up to interest 
in the success of the quest, and arouses a distinctly 
moral prejudice, to which much of our interest is due; 
we take sides against the party among whom are to be 
found some of the most cruel of the pirates who had 
by murder and pillage gathered the treasure. 

I do not care to weigh against each other Poe’s won- 
derful linguistic perfection and his weakness in that part 
of art which has to do with the gathering and marshall- 
ing of fact and motives. I only wish to remind those 
who are charmed by his mastery of the resources of 
speech that it is vain to expect our people, for the pres- 
ent at least, to everlook the absence of moral motive 
and of consequent realism. For the present: if the 
time ever comes when the creations of the opium-eater's 
imagination are actually born into the world and live 
out their careers, they will be apt to take him “home 
to their business and bosoms,” — at least they will ad- 
mire the prophetic genius which enabled him to write 
their biographies beforehand. A. C. Barrows. 

Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1899. 


SOME CAUSES OF “THE AMERICAN REJECTION 
OF POE.” 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

Is it altogether a matter of unfairness and prejudice 
that American readers as a rule make little of Poe ? 
Surely Griswold’s misrepresentations have been so often 
and so convincingly answered by Poe’s friends and ac- 
quaintances that no serious student of American letters 
is influenced by their manifest injustice. Does not the 
real reason lie deeper — in the nature of the poet him- 





self, and in that of the nation which, as a rule, does not 
read him? 

In fact, your contributor who deplores Poe's non- 
appreciation by the mass of his countrymen has himself 
supplied several good reasons for it. One is his fatal 
lack of humor. Let us take as an example the opening 
lines “ To Helen”: 

“| saw thee once — once only — years ago ; 
I must not say how many — but not many,’’— 

where the attempt at playfulness, taken in connection 
with the rest of the poem, produces an effect that is 
neither more nor less than ludicrous. No man with the 
faintest sense of humor could have been guilty of a 
blunder like that. Now, humor is a warm-hearted, 
kindly quality, which endears a man to his fellows. He 
who does not in some degree possess it must makeshift 
as best he can to dwell in a world apart from human- 
kind; and however this world may be lighted by poetic 
fancy and adorned by imagination, it will after all be 
only a cold moonlit region whose beauty will never com- 
pensate for its loneliness. George Eliot has told us that 
“there is no strain on friendship like a difference of 
taste in jokes,” and this is one explanation of the dis- 
tance between Poe and the public whom he failed to 
reach: they had no common ground whereon to stand 
long enough to become acquainted with each other. 

Poe had in him, it is true, “something exotic which 
hinted of another clime and age.” Had he lived in 
Persia one or two thousand years ago, some enter- 
prising Orientalist might have discovered him, and 
translated his writings for the benefit of a small but 
enthusiastic circle of readers, and publishers might have 
brought out his works in beautifully bound and illus- 
trated éditions de luze. There is scarcely another nine- 
teenth century author whose works afford scope for 
greater originality in illustration. 

Poe has certain qualities that the most unkindly critics 
cannot deny him: weird and powerful imagination, con- 
structive ability, and exquisite melody of expression in 
both prose and verse. His perception and handling of 
tone-color are unsurpassed by even the greatest of lit- 
erary artists. There are certain lines of his that linger 
in the memory because of their perfect beauty of sound, 
while others come back frequently because of the pic- 
tures they suggest. But to many readers, the realiza- 
tion of Poe’s artistic genius is only another source of 
vexation. Great poetry must have great subjects. Per- 
fection of form is not enough, — although, in spite of 
Whitman and his followers, some readers will continue 
to think beauty of form one of the essentials of genuine 
poetry. The great poet, however, the poet who lives in 
the hearts of his own countrymen and wins for himself 
a lasting place in the affections of mankind, must voice 
in some effective manner the feelings and thoughts 
common to humanity. This Poe does not do. As he 
does not laugh with those that laugh, neither does he 
weep with those that weep. His weeping he does all 
by himself. In fact, his most musical dirges, with their 
refrains of “the lost Lenore,” “ beautiful Annabel Lee,” 
and “ Ulalume,” seem less like the expression of real 
sorrow than complex and finished studies in minor 
chords. One's heart is not touched by them as by such 
simple lines as those in “ After the Burial ”: 

“ There 's a little ridge in the churchyard 
Would scarce stay a child in its race, 
Bat to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of space.”’ 


This quatrain is a sincere and beautiful expression of 
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human experience. No heart that has shrunk before the 
mystery of death can fail to vibrate in response to it. 
Even pagan Horace appeals to us more than Poe, when 
he says, with sturdy manliness: 
“ The sorrow that we cannot cure may yet 

Be lessened by that strength of heart 

That in all trials of our life endures.”’ 
We are a strenuous race, we Anglo-Normans, and this 
girding-up of the loins of the soul in the face of bereave- 
ment has for us far more of pathos than the most mu- 
sical outpourings of self-pity. Herein is Poe’s vital 
defect: he indulges too much in self-pity, and is too 
little moved by the sorrows and burdens of the world. 

Poe himself says that “a poem deserves its title only 
inasmuch as it excites by elevating the mind.” Whether 
or not it be a defect in our make-up, it must be acknowl- 
edged that for the most part Americans, while we may 
be refreshed and soothed by poems which give us “ pure 
beauty” and nothing else, are elevated only by those 
which voice the experiences of our common humanity, 
or call us to high endeavor. And is not one or the other 
or both of these elements to be found in all poems which 
have outlasted the century wherein they were produced ? 

Victor Hugo has told us that “while the poet needs 
wings, he must also have feet ”; he must touch the earth 
occasionally, must come near to us, if he would persuade 
us to follow him into the blue ether. So, notwithstand- 
ing Poe’s many and varied gifts of the intellect, the poet 
of our hearts will for a long time continue to be some 
other than the poet of “ Lenore.” 

CAROLINE SHELDON. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 5, 1899. 

WHAT ARE CRITICS FOR? 
(To the Editor of Taz Dia.) 

A short time ago it fell to the lot of the literary 
editor of one of Chicago’s most popular dailies to re- 
view “ Aylwin.” He had evidently not been informed 
as to the aristocratic parentage of the book, for he 
seized upon it as the work of a green and friendless 
writer, only fitted to be a target for humorous sharp- 
shooting. Accordingly his Procrustean column was 
filled with fragments of gipsy incantations, Welsh dia- 
leet, and mystical jargon, punctuated with sic’s and (!)’s, 
and supplemented with a witty commentary reflecting 
ou the sanity of a novelist who expected intelligent peo- 
ple to interest themselves in such a “ farrago of non- 
sense,” and to read Welsh names where the consonants 
were in such large majority. A few weeks later the 
same newspaper published another review of the same 
book, this time evidently inspired by the publishers, for 
it included all those details about Mr. Watts-Dunton 
which were published (usually in the same words) in 
other so-called critiques: all about his distinguished 
friends, the circumstances under which the book was 
written and published, an authentic key to the charac- 
ters, some remarks on the esoteric popularity of George 
Berrow and the Welsh Gipsies, ete. The Pre-Raphael- 
itism, Neo-Platonism and Post-Zolaism were neatly 
dissected out and identified with the skill of a clinical 
surgeon, and one knew not which to admire the more: 
the author who had made these dry bones live, or the 
critic who discerned their origin and function. 

We can leave the explanation of such incidents to 
those who know what goes on behind the curtain of 
anonymity. The managing editor is not to be severely 
blamed, since there was nothing to indicate that the two 
reviews pertained to the same subject except the title of 





the book. But whether Deutero-Critic was the same 
individual as the first except for the change of heart, is 
not of importance. What does shock the reader is to 
find that the “literary column” of the average news- 
paper is its most carelessly written department, with 
the exception of the dramatic criticism, which is usually 
worse. The athletic editor, the fashion editor, the culi- 
nary editor, the dermatological editor, the horoscope 
editor, all seem to understand their business and show 
some independence of judgment; but the literary editor 
often shows neither independence nor judgment. 

What is demanded by the reader of the critic is not 
infallibility but responsibility. We will overlook his 
mistakes if we only have his assurance that he is doing 
the best that he can. A critic in discussing Mr. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s recent novel commented on the curi- 
ous fact that all the characters were colored people; 
another critic called attention to the equally curious fact 
that Mr. Dunbar had introduced no characters of his 
own race, but had written a “ white folks’ story.” Now 
both these critics were above the average, because they 
realized that there is a difference between black and 
white, and they resisted the prevalent tendency to call 
everything gray; and it is probable that one or the other 
of them was partly right. 

It is to be expected that a critic will err, but we wish he 
would not boast of his errancy as Mr. Andrew Lang did 
afew months ago. His attention was called to the fact 
that a book he had condemned in a few careless words 
as unworthy of notice had proved a literary success, and 
in his gracefully facetious way he explains that a critic 
has so little time to give to reading that he cannot be 
expected to know whether a book is good or not, and 
that for his part he does not care whether his judgments 
are correct or false. 

This confession disturbed me a good deal, for I had been 
relying on Mr. Lang's criticisms for many years. A book 
he condemned I always read; and if he attacked a book 
savagely I bought it at once, for I knew it must be 
worth owning. By following this rule I have acquired 
a select library of the world’s best literature with not a 
trashy volume in it. But when he says he does not 
know and does not care whether the books he reviews 
are good or bad, my faith in his negative infallibility is 
rudely shaken. I may miss some important work 
through a neglected condemnation on his part. 

A respectable lawyer who loses a case, the respect- 
able doctor who kills a patient, is properly ashamed of 
it: would it be too much to expect of a respectable 
eritie who has pronounced a false judgment or killed 
a good book that he should conceal his glee over the 
achievement? What is « critic for, anyway? Is he to 
be a publisher’s echo, a writer of philosophical essays 
with a book for a text, a jester at the author’s expense, 
a bric-a-brac collector of second-hand personalities? or 
is it his duty to read new books and tell us what they 
are? We would like to have the critics save us time 
and money by reading the twenty-five books published 
each day and giving us a trustworthy and impartial 
account of them, so we can tell whether we want to read 
them or not. We are not interested in the critic’s likes 
and dislikes, except in so far as we can use them to fore- 
tell our own. If, after the critic has given us the nec- 
essary information, he wants to tell us about how Hall 
Caine plagiarized from the Bible, and Watts-Dunton 
Borrow-ed his Gipsies, we may be interested in that also. 

E. E. Siosson. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Feb. 10, 1899, 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.* 





Fifty years ago every body that was interested 
in American politics and everybody that read 
newspapers had heard of the Underground 
Railroad. It was much talked of, but not by 
those who knew the most about it. It was as 
mysterious as the Iron Mask, or the Fehm- 
gericht, or the Old Man of the Mountain in 
the middle ages. The phrase was purely meta- 
phorical. There was no railroad, and it was 
not subterranean. There was no corporation ; 
there were no directors, no president, no stock- 
holders, no track, no cars, no engines, no time- 
table, no regular time or place of trains, no 
rates of fare, no tickets ;— name everything 
that belongs to a railroad except passengers 
and conductors, and deny the existence of all 
that you have listed, and you will be in the 
right. And the so-called conductors were not 
like real railway conductors. The laws of most 
of the states were against this shadowy elusive 
thing, whatever it was: yet in every community 
where it was known or supposed to exist, some 
of the best men of the community, the most 
upright, men who feared God and wrought 
righteousness, were spoken of as deepest in its 
mysteries, most audacious in its management. 
Can we call the « U. G. R. R.” (so the abbre- 
viation ran) an institution? Slavery was called 
by one of its defenders “ our peculiar institu- 
tion ”; 
institution. 

Slavery was well-organized, had vast wealth, 
had unlimited social support, had special pro- 
visions for its defense in the Constitution 
of the United States, had seats in Congress, 
controlled elections, made presidents, judges, 
and officers of every grade. But the unorgan- 
ized counter-institution, without money, without 
law, without political place or power, like the 
invisible antagonist in the fairy stories who 
carries a magical sword, proved to be such an 
annoying assailant and such a powerful adver- 
sary that it must be reckoned one of the great 
causes of the final ruin of slavery. 

The political importance of the escapes of 
fugitives and of the recovery of them is made 

*Tax Unpererounp Raitroap From StaveRY To 
Freepom. By Wilbur H. Siebert, Associate Professor of 
European History in Ohio State University. With an Intro- 
duction by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History in 


Harvard University. With illustrations. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 





very prominent by the efforts of the South to 


_ recover slaves under the law of 1793 and to get 


” 


a more stringent law. “ Five bleeding wounds! 
said the great orator of compromise and con- 
ciliation in 1850, describing the condition of his 
country, “five bleeding wounds!” counting 
them off on the diverging fingers of his out- 
stretehed hand. Benton cynically said that if 
Clay had had more fingers he would have found 
more wounds. But Benton might have spared 
his sneer, as he would have done had he fore- 
seen. Now that the whole matter is half a cen- 
tury away, we can look with sympathy upon 
the efforts of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster 
to avoid the civil war which they believed to be 
imminent. There were indeed bleeding wounds. 
To Clay, one of the fatal five was the action of 
Northern people when they aided fugitives and 
fought the slave-hunters. 

It is wonderful that he could have thought 
Mason's Fugitive-Slave Bill to be a healing 
balm for that gaping wound. The remedy was 
like the old surgery of wounds before the days 
of Ambrose Paré, when caustic potash was ap- 
plied to every cut, “to draw out the peccant 
humors,” the creation of which modern science 
finds due to the potash itself. If the law of 1793 
was offensive to the North because of its ten- 
dency to provoke breaches of the peace when 
the slaveholder sought to recover his slave by 
simple * reprisal ” (which Blackstone explains 
as one’s taking his property wherever he finds 
it), and because it was a cloak for kidnapping 


_ free men, how could it be supposed that the 


surely here was the counter peculiar | 


North would peaceably bear an enactment 
which increased both these evils, and contained 


_ several special and new grievances and provo- 
_ cations? The more we have studied the pecu- 


liarities of this law and the results of its enforce- 
ment, and the subsequent career of James M. 
Mason, its author (the Confederate envoy taken 
from the Zrent), the more it seems plain that 
it was not intended to make peace, but to lead 
to secession. It was a test measure: if the 
North will stand this, slavery is secure ; if it 
will not, the South will know the next step 
must be secession. The gaping, bleeding wound 
was enlarged ; but slavery, not the nation, died 
of the hemorrhage. 

Clay’s curative measures were passed one by 
one: they failed to go through together, as a 
real compromise. Nevertheless, they were called 
the compromises of 1850. The admission of 
California gave an actual majority in the Sen- 
ate to the North, and shattered forever Cal- 
houn’s favorite scheme of an equal balance 
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there. Texas was paid not to make war upon 
the United States, and to yield her claims upon 
New Mexico. All things were indeed settled 
and compromised except Northern conscience 
and love of liberty, and Southern claims of 
property and defense of slavery. With the 
new law to help him, the Southern master or 
his agent made hunting-grounds of the North- 
ern States. He became frequent and very 
obvious. Fugitives who had long rested secure 
in Northern villages and cities or worked on 
Northern farms flied in swift alarm to Canada. 
Their absence was eloquent. Throughout the 
South the rumor spread, and suggested flight 
to daring spirits. As masters talked, slaves 
learned that there were friends of liberty in the 
North as well as officers of oppression. 

In the North every arrest excited greater 
attention, and brought the peculiar institution 
into the blaze of publicity. The Underground 
Railroad increased its business. The South 
and the North grew still more angry with each 
other as collisions were more frequent. North- 
ern states passed “ Personal Liberty Laws” 
and other measures within their constitutional 
rights to make recovery difficult. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin came into conflict with the 
United States and its Supreme Court. “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was written, and sold by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of copies. Doug- 
las’s Kansas and Nebraska Bill poured oil on 
the flames by renewing the political struggle 
and rending the lately victorious Democratic 
party. 

The operators on the Underground grew 
bolder ; for men now winked at or aided them 
who had before denounced them as disturbers 
of the peace and enemies of the public welfare. 
This is well illustrated in the Garner case, in 
Cincinnati, in 1856. Rutherford B. Hayes is 
the relator of the story as given by Professor 
Siebert. Margaret Garner had escaped into 
Ohio with four children, and was hidden near 
Cincinnati. When her master found them, 
she determined to save her little ones from 
slavery by the second of Patrick Henry’s alter- 
natives ; she killed the best beloved of her little 
flock, but succeeded no further. Efforts to save 
her from returning to Kentucky all failed : 
even a process against her for murder and vio- 
lation of the law of Ohio was of no avail: the 
property right of the master overrode the crim- 
inal justice of Ohio. Mr. Hayes was living 
on a street full of pro-slavery people ; but this 


tragedy converted them all ; one of the leaders | 





and declared with great fervor, “ Mr. Hayes, 
hereafter I am with you. From this time for- 
ward I will not only be a Black Republican, 
but I will be a damned abolitionist /”’ Such 
conversions abounded. The execution of the 
law killed it. Moderate men in the North, — 
Abraham Lincoln, for example, — said the 
slaveholders were entitled to a law for the re- 
covery of their property ; but it must now be 
doubted whether even the allowance of a jury 
trial on the question of identity would have 
calmed the aroused and indignant Northern 
people. 

The great contests of the giants in Congress, 
and the occasional capture of a fugitive like 
Anthony Burns, or Sims, or Jerry of Syracuse, 
were matters of history open to all men; but 
the underlying cause of much of the commo- 
tion was as secret as a fire in a peat-bog. It 
avoided the publicity that makes history. Now 
and then some daring or skilful escape would 
be told in the Northern newspapers ; but Fred- 
erick Douglas complained that all such uarra- 
tions made later escapes more difficult by mak- 
ing masters and hunters aware of the tricks 
and turns and disguises and resting-places of 
the fugitives and their friends. He would not 
tell how he escaped in 1838. Henry Box 
Brown was put into a box three feet long, two 
feet wide, and two feet eight inches deep, and 
so sent by Adams Express from Richmond, 
Va., to Philadelphia. The early and triumph- 
ant publication of the story put an end to such 
escapes, and helped bring the man who had 
boxed Brown, and who had aided fugitives for 
twenty years, to the penitentiary. It was the 
policy of the shrewdest station agents and con- 
ductors to know as little as possible of the work 
of others. 

Hence, it happened that when slavery came 
to an end and there was no reason for further 
concealment, no one could write a history of 
the Underground Railroad. Occasionally some 
actor in this drama behind the scenes would 
relate and publish his reminiscences. There 
are a few interesting books of this sort, — as 
the Life of Levi Coffin, or Still’s account of 
things noted at Philadelphia, or Dr. R. C. 
Smedley’s memoranda of Chester County. The 
men who had been most active were now for 
the most part old and grayheaded men, passing 
rapidly away. Men born sixty years ago had 
not become adult when the drama closed. The 
stories they can now tell are for the most part 
traditions from their elders. Seeing that this 


among them called on Mr. Hayes at his house | knowledge must soon be lost, Professor Siebert 
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has devoted much time and labor to the collee- 
tion and arrangement of historical matter re- 
lating to the Underground Railroad, which is 
presented in the volume under review. 

Professor Siebert’s book is both the most 
extensive and the most comprehensive work of 
all hitherto issued upon this subject. He dis- 
cusses his sources of information ; the origin, 
growth, methods, and managers of the Under- 
ground ; abductions from the South ; fugitives 
in the North and in Canada; prosecutions 
under the Acts of 1793 and 1850 ; the effects 
of the Underground Railroad in polities and 
otherwise, in discussion of which he affirms that 
“the U. G. R. R. was one of the greatest forces 
which brought on the Civil War and thus de- 
stroyed slavery.” He gives thirty-seven pages 
to “the map of the U. G. R. R. system,” giv- 
ing one general and five local maps. He gives 
in an appendix the Acts of 1793 and of 1850, 
and the fugitive clauses in the Constitution, in 
the Ordinance of 1787, and in the Missouri 
Compromise ; and adds another appendix giv- 
ing eighty-one important fugitive-slave cases 
with reference to the sources of information 
concerning each. To these he might well have 
added from Wheeler's “ Law of Slavery” the 
early case of Avis in Massachusetts, often cited 
as a leading case ; and the cases of Phoebe vs. 
Jay, Borders vs. the People, and Willard vs. the 
People in Illinois. 

Another valuable appendix is an extensive 
bibliography. This ends with “ Imaginative 
Works,” listing only four, of which one is 
*“ Unele Tom’s Cabin,” and another is Whit- 
tier’s Poems. Why not also Longfellow’s 
* Poems on Slavery,” which preceded Whit- 
tier’s first book that had an anti-slavery poem ? 
Why not Lowell? And for novels, there should 
be named Trowbridge’s “ Neighbor Jackwood,” 
Epes Sargeant’s “ Peculiar,” William L. G. 
Smith’s pro-slavery “ Uncle Tom's Cabin as it 
is,” of which 15,000 copies were sold in fifteen 
days, and Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred,” called later 
“Nina Gordon”: to these we could add many 
more of less importance. 

Another appendix of thirty-seven pages is 
called a “ Directory of the Names of Under. 
ground. Railroad Operators.”” The present re- 
viewer is sorry to be obliged to say that unless 
the rest of it is more accurate than certain parts 
that come within his own personal knowledge, 
it is so unreliable as to be practically useless. 
By defect, it omits names that should be there ; 
but this fault is naturally incident to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining information at the present 





time, almost forty years after the secret coali- 
tion ceased operation. 

For example, in Sangamon County, Illinois, 
the station at Farmington, near the present 
Farmingdale, had operators Rev. Bilious Pond, 
Deacon Lyman, and Messrs. Estabrook and 
Low; and the knowing ones sent fugitives 
thither rather than to pro-slavery Springfield, 
though the capital was honored by the residence 
of Luther Ransom, a fearless and active Gar- 
risonian. These names are not given; but 
three names are given for Sangamon, of so 
little fame that only surnames represent two of 
them. So in Morgan, Henry Irving and W.C. 
Carter, the principal “ coachmen ” from Jack- 
sonville, are unnamed, as well as Julius A. 
Willard, whose name is found in our Supreme 
Court Reports. In the same volume with 
Willard’s case appeared the case and name of 
Andrew Borders of Randoiph, not listed. Pro- 
fessor Siebert may be excused for not getting 
these names ; but their absence may show that 
such a list or “ directory ” cannot be made. 

Again, men are listed who never were Under- 
ground Railroad operators, but were known only 
as anti-slavery men, and perhaps lukewarm as 
such. The reviewer knew Morgan County 
pretty well, and can say that the three names 
given for that county should have no place 
there. Still worse, in the list for Jersey County 
are three names that belong to Morgan; and 
one of those had no active connection with the 
movement. Of the remaining four names in 
Jersey, who would recognize in the Frenchy 
name “ Garesche” the sturdy Yankee miller, 
Joseph Gerrish? In Henry County, William 
T. Allan (not Allen) appears also as William 
S. Allen, non-existent. McLean is honored 
with the single name of Deacon Moss ; but this 
is the same man as the “ Dea. Mark Morse ” of 
Woodford, “ Mt. Hope Station,” on the road in 
1840. Charles Lippincott never lived in Ran- 
dolph, but in Madison and Bond. There is a 
very suspicious identity of three names in the 
Bond County list of Illinois and the Bond 
County list of Indiana. 

Leaving Illinois, where more defects could be 
shown, let us go to Pennsylvania. Here, from 
the list for Chester County, J. Williams Thorne 


| should be transferred to Lancaster, where he 


is erroneously given as I. William Thorne. 
Enoch Walker should be given to Montgomery ; 
Philip and Benjamin Price should be taken 
from Delaware to Chester, where one of them 
is listed as Pierce. Other changes should be 
made in that region; and Mahlon Brosius 
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should be added to Chester. Forty-two per 
cent of the “ Directory ” is given to Ohio, which 
is probably nearer to accuracy. But the « Di- 
rectory” and the maps are tentative, partial, 
and defective: a true map cannot be made. 

Let not this criticism of the weak point of 
the book (weak because its author attempted 
what no man can now do) obscure or hide 
from our readers the fact that Professor Sie- 
bert’s work is the great work on its subject, 
the book to which writers on American his- 
tory must hereafter look as the best summary 
of information. It is an honest and laborious 
attempt to gather the facts of the time; and 
they are skilfully classified and arranged. 
There is no superflous rhetoric. It must have 
cost the writer an effort to omit the romance 
of the Underground Railroad, the marvellous 
stories of escapes and perils which would have 
made the volume more readable, but would 
have made it less a sober and self-contained 
history. For those incidents one must go to 
Still and Smedley and Coffin and the like. The 
present reviewer, who heard Garrison lecture 
sixty-eight years ago to a scanty audience, and 
who was an interested observer and an active 
sharer in the anti-slavery contest to its close, is 
glad to see a presentation of one of the greatest 
agencies of the conflict so suitable to its import- 
ance and so worthy of praise. 

The last paragraph of the text speaks of “ the 
eancellation of the slave clause in the Consti- 
tution by the amendment of that instrument.” 
This is a not uncommon error. But that clause 
is not cancelled. If a duly-bound apprentice 
or a person who has made a contract to labor 
for a specified time should run away from Ohio 
into Indiana, under this still-valid clause the 
injured party could reclaim the fugitive, whom 
no law of Indiana could release from his obli- 
gation. This clause, used for the benefit of the 
slaveholder, is valid without slavery, and is a 
condensed form of a similar provision in the 
instrument of union of the New England col- 
onies in 1643, which was meant for indentured 
servants; though after their treaty of 1650 
with New York, it was extended to that Dutch 
colony, and it is reported that under it one 
slave was reclaimed. 

The book is well printed, and is, except in a 
few proper names, free from typographical 
errors: it has thirty-eight pages of index. 
Having been so interested in the work as to read 
every page of its text, the reviewer congratu- 
lates Professor Siebert upon the completion of 
his monumental labor. g,wer. WILLARD. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION.* 


General Francis A. Walker was known to 
the country in many ways; he was a man of 
varied talents and diversified activities. Per- 
haps it would not be an easy matter to rate his 
ability and the valne of his work, relatively, 
in the several spheres of action in which he 
figured. He was a soldier of the Union and 
the historian of important phases of the Civil 
War; he was superintendent of the National 
Censuses of 1870 and 1880 ; he was a student 
of economics, and the writer of valuable eco- 
nomical books ; and he was a practical educator. 
All this was well known to the public ; but we 
assume that the extent and value of his contri- 
butions to educational discussion were not 
equally well known. We have now before us 
the evidence of his work in this department of 
activity, in the solid and beautiful volume en- 
titled “ Discussions in Education,” which is 
made up of his occasional addresses and papers. 
It is a fitting memorial to its author, and a 
fresh evidence of the country’s loss in his un- 
timely death. 

General Walker was a man of varied educa- 
tional experience, serving at different times as a 
college tutor, a college professor, and President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He also served on the Boston School Board, 
and probably in other similar administrative 
offices. The breadth of his experience, as well 
as the natural range of his mind, are reflected 
in these “ Discussions.” The subjects dealt with 
are all live and practical subjects ; the author 
was apparently too busy to deal with educa- 
tion under its historical or philosophical aspects. 
The contents are grouped by the editor under 
~ ® Discussions mx Epucarion. By Francis A. Walker, 
Ph.D., LL.D., late President of Massachusetts Institate of 
Technology. Edited by James Phinney Munroe. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Unrversiry Prostems in THe Unirep Srares. By 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. New York: The Century Co. 

German Hicuer Scuoors. The History, Organization, 


and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany. By James 
E. Russell, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 


| versity. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


A History or RuesyScnoon. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
Sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae Epvucarionat Systems or Great Britain AND 
IrnELAND. By Graham Balfour, M.A. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

Work anv Piay wy Grats’ Scnoors. By Three Head 
Mistreases: Dorothea Beale, Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Jane 
Frances Dove. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

InrropvuctTion To THE Stupy or History. By Ch. V. 
Langlois.and Ch. Seignobos of the Sorbonne. Translated by 
G. G. Berry, with a Preface by F. York Powell. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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four heads: ‘Technological Education,” “ Man- 
ual Education,” “The Teaching of Arithme- 
tic,” and “College Problems.” But General 
Walker never deals with his subject in a nar- 
row or so-called “practical” way; right or 
wrong, he always has his eye fixed on some 
valuable educational end. Nor does he tumble 
into the pitfall that always yawns for the spe- 
cialist. For example, he writes : 

“My own opinion is that engineering education is 
primarily and principally an educational and not an en- 
gineering problem; and that the judgment of a strong 
and experienced teacher who bas studied this problem 
is more likely to be right than that of any engineer 
without experience as a teacher, however eminent he 
may be in bis profession.” 

Again, he does not find the value of industrial 
education in special utilities, bat writes : 

“I heartily believe that the introduction of the me- 
chanie arts, and of sewing and cooking, into the public 
schools, will do much, very much, not only to increase 
the interest of the pupils in their work, as has been 
already indicated, but to win for the schools a far larger 
degree of interest on the part of parents and a far 
heartier support of the system on the part of the general 
community.” 

And again, speaking of manual training : 

“I care comparatively little for its influence upon 
eye or hand. Its chief work in my view is educational; 
and in that educational work I place foremost its power 
of rectifying the mind itself, of straightening the crooked 
limb, — so to speak, — of strengthening the weak joint, 
of healing the lesion, which, if not cured, will proceed 
to deep and irreparable injury.” 

President Gilman’s * University Problems,” 
like General Walker's * Discussions in Edu- 
cation,’’ consists of the more weighty utterances 
of its author, during the last twenty-five years 
or more, on educational subjects. Most of 
these utterances originally took the form of 
public addresses ; and such form they still re- 
tain. The book is a valuable contribution to 
educational discussion. Here the reader will 
find the resources and ideals, the methods and 
field, of Johns Hopkins University, with some- 
thing of its history, clearly set forth by its 
President. President Gilman throws out one 
original suggestion relative to a National uni- 
versity that may yet prove to be highly import- 
ant. It is, that the Smithsonian Institution 
shall “ organize a plan by which the literary 
and scientific institutions of Washington may 
be associated and correlated so far, and so far 
only, as relates to the instruction and assist- 
ance, under proper guidance, of qualified stu- 


dents.” There will be no difficulty, he assures | 


As we | 
understand him, this is the scheme that Dr. | 


us, about the funds if this were done. 


Gilman has in mind in this passage : 





«If the university in Washington could be so ordered 
that all the scientific resources of the nation were avail- 
able for study, under the guid of petent per- 
sons, without reference to honors, and without formal 
and prolouged curricula, very many well-qualified schol- 
ars — some who have graduated, and some who have 
never been in college; men and women; foreigners and 
Americans; some in early and some in later life — 
would there be gathered, and would be aided, taught, 
and inspired by the nities and influences thrown 
open to them, in an amplitude worthy of the National 
Capital.” 

Professor Russell is fully justified in assum- 
ing, as he does in his preface to “ German 
Higher Schools,” that there was room in our 
pedagogical literature for a new book on the 
subject. As he tells us, German elementary 
schools and German universities have become 
familiar to American educators, but the sec- 
ondary schools, which could be studied by us 
with still greater advantage, are much less 
known. Not only has he discovered the want, 
but he has gone far toward meeting it: still, no 
one book could meet it fully. One hundred and 
seven pages of his handsome volume are given 
to an historical account of German education 
and schools, from the days of Columban and 
Boniface to the present time, and the remainder 
to an exposition of the existing system of sec- 
ondary education. The work is not closely 
confined, however, to secondary schools, and, if 
it were to be a good one, could not be ; it must 
present the subject in its relations to other 
parts of the educational system. The author 
shows wide reading on his subject and skilful 
use of the note-book. He sprinkles quotation 
over his pages most plentifully, but he so 
weaves them into his narrative or exposition as 
not seriously to impair the unity of his compo- 
sition. But, what is more to the purpose, he 
shows, when dealing with the secondary schools 
as they now exist, a large first-hand knowledge, 
obtained by personal visitation of schools and 
conference with teachers and educational au- 
thorities. There is no work in the English 
language known to us that contains so much 
and so valuable information about the second- 
ary schools of Germany. Nor is the book a 
book of facts merely; the author has an eye 
also for ideas and forces, and conducts his his- 
torical narration with constant reference to 
these factors. 

We do not know how it may be with Rug- 
beans or other British readers, but it is pretty 
safe to say that such Americans as read Mr. 
Rouse’s “ History of Kugby School” will find 
the centre of interest in the external rather 
than the internal features, as he portrays them, 
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of that famous school. While these readers 
have a considerable knowledge of the interior 
work and life of a great English publie school, 
they generally know little of its exterior his- 
tory. We cannot say that, under this aspect, 
Rugby is a typical school ; undoubtedly, these 
institutions present many points of difference, 
but, after all, the great public schools, as well 
as the large class to which they belong — that 
is, the endowed schools — must have much ex- 
ternal history in common. Mr. Rouse has, in 
general, presented this side of his subject with 
commendable fulness. 

When Lawrence Sheriffe, member of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers, and grocer 
to Queen Elizabeth, died in 1567, he left be- 
hind him a will and accompanying documents, 
in which Ragby School had its origin. He 
was a Rugbean by birth, and, having prospered 
in business, wished to leave to his native town 
a legacy that would be productive of lasting 
good. So he left to George Harrison and 
Barnard Field, trustees, three pieces of prop- 
erty: A mansion house that he had built at 
Rugby, together with the land round about it, 
“being altogether one rood thirty poles or 
thereabouts”; the parsonage of Brownsover, 
near Rugby, * with one yard of glebe, more or 
less, and the tithes’’; and one-third of “ the 
field hard by Holborn, some half mile outside 
of London, commonly called Conduit Close or 
Conduit Mead,” — these pieces of property 
being devoted to the founding of an almshouse 
and a public school. The potency of Rugby 
lay in the piece of meadow land. This was at 
the time of comparatively little value, but it 
was by and by swallowed up by the great me- 
tropolis and so became a source of great and 
increasing wealth to the double foundation. 
Although Lawrence Sheriffe added a codicil to 
his will, and then fortified both documents with 
an “ intente,” he still left the business in great 
confusion. As we have seen, the foundation 
was double, and it was a long time before the 
school and the almshouse could be fully sepa- 
rated ; the founder stated his intentions and 
wishes in a vague and general manner, not even 
providing for the succession of the trusteeship ; 
while some of his relatives who had some slight 
claims upon his estate did all that they could 
do to destroy the trust altogether. What with 
an imperfect devise, indifferent or incompetent 
trustees, suits and commissions in equity, acts 
of Parliament, and greedy heirs, it was not a 
little remarkable that the foundation ever be- 
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This point we had in mind when we spoke 
above of the external history of Rugby. Of the 
many hundreds of school endowments made in 
England in the sixteenth century, some, and 
probably many, must have perished utterly, or 
have been wholly diverted from their purpose, 
by causes similar to those that came so near to 
wrecking Rugby. 

Still, the view that we get of the interior of 
the school is by no means without interest. 
Dealing with the new spirit introduced by Dr. 
Arnold, the author sets forth his own view, as 
well as Arnold’s, of one important feature of 
school discipline : 

“ Arnold did not in the least suffer from that false 
sentimentalty common in our own generation, which 
condemns all corporeal punishment as degrading. There 
can be no degradation when none is felt, and ordinary 
boys, as every practical teacher will admit, feel none in 
corporeal punishment. They hail it, rather, as far pre- 
ferable to long and monotonous impositions; if judi- 
ciously and calmly administered, it never leaves a grudge 
behind, as impositions often do.” 

The reader of this passage would naturally 
expect to find Mr. Rouse defending fags and 
fagging, and this he does. He tells us that: 

“It raises a smile to read what some eminent edu- 

cationalists have written of the fagging system, as 
though it were a thing essentially bad, and only to be 
tolerated because it cannot be abolished. If it be essen- 
tially bad, that the young should serve before they can 
rule, then the whole system of government in all organ- 
ized countries, and in the army and navy, and in com- 
merce, is essentially bad. Experience shows that the 
fagging system, if properly limited, is a good and use- 
ful institution, and an excellent training in habits of 
smartness and obedience.” 
There may be some shadow of truth in this 
view of the subject, but the fagging system will 
disappear, and future masters of Rugby, suc- 
cessors of Mr. Rouse, will wonder that he ever 
defended it. 

Mr. Graham Balfour has attempted to 
describe the three grades of education in the 
four countries, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. He defines his purpose as not to 
write a history of education, but to give “ an 
account of the framework of which education 
is the life and spirit.” “I have had,” he says, 
“to deal only with the dry bones, for the first 
and most pressing need was a picture of the ex- 
isting skeleton.” Skeletons, even if grinning 
and ghastly, are of the first importance to all 
systems, and of great interest to all students of 
anatomy. This book might be described, there- 
fore, as a treatise on the educational anatomy 
of the four countries just named. We do not 
see how the author could have done his work 


came a great school, or even survived at all. | better than he has done it. He has ranged 
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over the whole field for facts, and has presented 
them in a manner that shows decided power of 
analysis and combination. It is hard to see 
how more information could have been put in 
the same compass, or how what is here found 
could have been presented in clearer or more 
concise language. The book is one that all 
students of education in Great Britain and 
Ireland will find most useful, if not indispens- 
able. Still, we have some fear that readers 
who have not some considerable previous knowl- 
edge of the subject will find it too solid and 
compact for their purpose. But compendiums 
are not written, or should not be written, for 
novices. 

Mr. Balfour's book illustrates in a striking 
way the extraordinary variety of schools exist- 
ing in the four countries named, and especially 
in England and Wales, which, for the purposes 
of elementary teaching, are subject to the same 
laws. Even the reader who is already familiar 
with the field — that is, if he lives on this side 
of the ocean — will be impressed again by the 
utter absence of controlling ideas and princi- 
ples, and the absolute predominance of empir- 
icism and precedent, in British education. He 
will also be impressed again by the progress of 
elementary instruction in recent years. Govern- 
ment grants began with £20,000 in 1833 ; they 
amounted to £800.000 in 1860, and reached 
£9,000,000 in 1897. Nor were the rates, or 
local taxes as we should call them, which 
amounted to nearly £5,000,000, counted in the 
sum given for the last year. Mr. Balfour 
counts the educational fund from public grants, 
endowments, and other sources, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, at fully £20,000,000 an- 
nually ; and estimates that this sum will have 
to be considerably increased before existing 
wants are met. 

The title-page of “ Work and Play in Girls’ 
Schools” suggests that the book is wholly the 
work of the three head-mistresses named, all of 
whom have at some time been members of the 
teaching staff of the Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege. But such is not the fact: many other 
writers have contributed to the volume. Nor 
are Miss Soulsby and Miss Dove relatively 
prominent; the one writes the section on the 
* Moral Side of Education ” and the other that 
on the “ Cultivation of the Body.” The veteran 
Miss Beale is much the most abundant con- 
tributor to the book. The aim of the authors 
is to cover the whole field of girls’ education. 
Some of the pedagogy that it contains is rather 
antiquated, and some of the exercises recom- 





mended are useless ; but on the whole it is a book 
of solid value and breathes a wholesome spirit. 
It may be observed that Miss Beale keeps her 
good old English faith in examinations un- 
shaken. She argues with old-time confidence, 
and with perfect truth that, provided examina- 
tions are rightly conducted, they are useful as a 
test of what we really know ; that preparation 
for them enables us to find out what are our 
permanent possessions ; that competitive exam- 
inations compel us to set these possessions in 
order and estimate their relative importance ; 
that examinations tend to produce presence of 
mind and mental self-control; that they sup- 
press wordiness and abolish a florid style, and 
tend to make us feel the supreme importance 
of clearness and aceuracy. All the current 
arguments against examinations that are now 
so popular are based on their abuses. 

It is generally agreed among scholars that no 
better university work in history is now any- 
where done than in Paris. This fact will give 
importance to the “ Introduction to the Study 
of History,” quite apart from its intrinsic 
merits. MM. Langlois and Seignobos are lec- 
turers on history at the Sorbonne, and they give 
us in this book, as we understand the matter, 
the view of history and the general method of 
studying it that are now in favor at this cele- 
brated seat of learning. They intend to go to 
the bottom of things, as this paragraph from 
their preface will show : 

“We propose to examine the conditions and the 

methods, to indicate the character and the limits, of his- 
torical knowledge. How do we ascertain, in respect of 
the past, what part of it is possible, what part of it is 
important, to know? What is a document? How are 
documents to be treated with a view to historical work ? 
What are historical facts ? How are they to be grouped 
to make history? Whoever occupies himself with his- 
tory performs, more or less unconsciously, complicated 
operations of criticism and construction, of analysis and 
synthesis. But beginners, and the majority of those 
who have never reflected on the principles of historical 
methodology, make use, in the performance of these 
operations, of instinctive methods which, not being, in 
general, rational methods, do not usually lead to scien- 
tifie truth. It is, therefore, useful to make known and 
logically justify the theory of the truly rational methods 
—a theory which is now settled in some parts, though 
still incomplete in points of capital importance.” 
The keynote of the work is that history is a 
science. Mr. York Powell, in introducing it 
to English readers, strikes this note in this 
manner : 

“ It is not an historian’s question, for instance, whether 
Napoleon was right or wrong in his conduct at Jaffa, or 
Nelson in his behavior at Naples; that is a matter for 
the student of ethic or the religious dogmatist to devide. 
All that the historian has to do is to get what conclusion 
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he can get out of the conflict of evidence, and to decide 
whether Napoleon or Nelson actually did that of which 
their enemies accuse them, or, if he cannot arrive at 
fact, to state probability, and the reasons that incline 
him to lean to the affirmative or to the negative.” 


The meaning of this is that the historian is to | 


look upon the actions of men just as the geolo- 
gist looks upon the eruptions of a voleano and 


the spouting of a hot spring. “The historian | 


very properly furnishes the ethical student with 
material,” Mr. Powell tells us further, “ though 
it is not right to reckon the ethical] student's 
judgment upon the historian’s facts as history 
in any sense.” 
is both false and impossible. The kind of man 
that Napoleon or Nelson was, is an historical 
question ; and neither one is to be studied as 
though he were an elemental non-moral force. 
That, no doubt, was Napoleon’s own view of 
the matter. The first duty of the historian, and 
one hitherto much neglected, is to get at the 
facts; but, this done, he is to seek out their 
causes and interpretation. Moreover, the char- 


acter of the man himself is a factor in this sec- | 


ondary process. Our authors have produced a 


strong book, and one that we gladly recom- | 


mend to students and teachers of history ; but 
we protest that history is not one of the natural 


sciences. B. A. Hrnspa.e. 


CURRENT THEATRICAL CRITICISM.* 





It is not the custom of our dramatie critics 
to collect and publish their works. 


Mr. Franklin Fyles’s * Sunlight and Foot- 
lights,” but you will not get them, for they do 
not exist. So many libraries consider it re- 
spectable to bind the “ New York Tribune” 
that Mr. William W inter’s views will be always 
accessible ; and now that Mr. Norman Hap- 
good has taken to the magazines, he is safe for 
immortality. But as a rule the press comments, 
even on our *‘ metropolitan ” stage, are breathed 
forth but once into the great expanse of news- 


paper readers, and after a day or so are as if | 


they had never been. In other countries, men 
are more or less in the habit of publishing their 
theatrical criticism ; and this is a good thing, 
on the whole, for it dignifies the tone of criti- 
cism and of the stage as well. So it is of some 

*Essays ix Dramatic Criticism. With Impressions of 
Some Modern Plays. By L. Dupont Syle. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 


Drypen’s Essays on THE Drama. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Strunk, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





This ideal, we venture to say, | 


You may | 
go into any well-appointed bookstore and ask | 
for Mr. Alan Dale's “ Life and the Stage,” or | 





| interest that Mr. Dupont Syle should have 
broken the ice in the matter.* His “ Essays 
in Dramatic Criticism” contain two different 
kinds of work, — first, a number of essays on 
general dramatic subjects ; and second, several 
critical notices of current plays. 

It is curious, if nothing more, that the stage 
which forms the object of Mr. Syle’s criticism 
| should be that of San Franciseo. That will 
explain the fact that of the fifteen plays that 
he speaks of, not a single one can really be 
_ said to be of any permanent interest. The best 
_ known of them are “ Trilby,” “ Shore Acres,” 
and “ The Geisha”; these, people have heard 
of and still remember ; the others were either 
never known at all or are now forgotten. Many, 
many people live in places (one-night stands) 
where the “« Opera House ” offers very few real 
attractions ; but few who have any dramatic 
possibilities at all have gazed on a list of 
plays of less interest to anybody except the 
inexperienced and the confirmed theatre-goer. 
Yet in this very fact (and I think that Mr. 
Syle appreciates it perfectly) lies the chief 
interest of this book. Mr. Syle is a pretty well 
equipped dramatic critic; he has seen good 
acting here and abroad, he is a professor of 
literature and therefore familiar with the great 
dramatists, he has the disposition and reading 
of a critic. Now, if a competent critic happen 
to live in San Francisco (or near it) what is he 
todo? Keep quiet? Certainly not: let him 
criticize anything in sight. A good critic should 
be something like a good portrait-painter : he 
should work on the material at hand, and not 
always demand the brightest and best. Prob- 
_ably the men that Rembrandt and Franz 
| Hals painted would have seemed commonplace 
_ enough to us, at least some of them. A good 
critic will have something to say about almost 
anything. 

These criticisms, then, were very interesting 
to me, although I do not think that I should 
have cared much about the plays. I do not 
know that they would be interesting to every- 
| body, for doubtless a great part of my interest 
| might be called (with an unintentional double 
meaning) professional. Perhaps the general 
run of people would not care to read about plays 
| that they have never seen and never wish to see 

and for which they care absolutely nothing. It 
may be so; and yet Mr. Syle has written well 
concerning them, written on a high plane, but 

*It seems hardly possible, in these days of republication, 

that no one should have done so before, so I am prepared to 


be wrong in this matter. But it is certainly an uncommon 
practice. 
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easily and quite without pedantry or conven- 
tionalism. 

I suppose it may be urged against these 
critiques that they are “ too literary.” I think I 
have heard this expression used of dramatic crit- 
icism, although I am not at all sure that | know 
just what it means. Mr. Syle rather lays him- 
self open to this allegation, for the first essays 
in the book (Essays as distinguished from Im- 
pressions ) are undoubtedly “ literary ” in char- 
acter. The longest is an indication of the 
influence of Moliére on Congreve and Sheridan, 
good in itself, and perhaps rather better if it 
should lead anyone to carry on the inquiry and 
ask whether we can trace any influence of 
Molitre and Congreve and Sheridan upon Mr. 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. The 
four other essays are much shorter; pleasant 
reading, but without much novelty of idea. The 
last may perhaps be excepted; Mr Syle, in 
comparing our stage with the Elizabethan 
drama, shows how several of the popular ele- 
ments of the latter, poetry, eloquence, history, 
have of late found better means of expression 
than the drama. So far he is quite right; 
probably right also when he says that the chief 
distinctive element of the art of the present 
playwright is the construction of situation, 
and explains thus the popularity of the farce, 
wherein situation is the chief dependence. If 
this be so, however, I hardly follow Mr. Syle 
in thinking that with a decrease in our present 
commercialism, the drama will again take to 
itself * the poetical and ethical elements which 
we see flourishing in the works of the great 
playwrights.” It may well be that in that 
millennium the drama will find that possession 
is nine points of the law. 

But to return to the criticism of contempo- 
rary plays. Whether the general reader be 
interested in such essays or not, it would be 
rather for the better, so far as the stage is con- 
cerned, if he were interested and if there were 
more such books as this. We have, nowadays, 
so many books anyway that a few more could 





at least do no harm. And books like this are 
in the way of doing good in so far as they tend 
to raise the tone of our theatrical criticism, both | 
on the part of the critics and of play-goers as | 
well. There is no doubt that, critics or not, | 
people will keep on going to the theatre, and | 
generally to see what they like. But there can 
be no doubt either that they will also continue | 
to talk about the plays they have seen and | 
therein find a great part of their pleasure. You 
bay a ticket and see a play; but that is only | 





the beginning of your good time. After the 
play there is always a fresh interchange of 
opinion or repartee at the theatre supper or in 
the streetcar going home. Then for a week 
or so there is the constant, “ Have you seen 
this or that?” “ Well, my dear, what did you 
think of it?” “ Weren't the dresses,” etc., 
a sort of conversation which, independently of 
the weight of opinion expressed, is generally 
pleasant to the conversers. And then after- 
ward, for a longer or shorter time, there is the 
general impression left by a play and its acting, 
rarely taking definite form but usually present, 
the impression which does most (when anything 
at all is done) to influence taste and character. 
Everybody knows this, and yet nobody to speak 
of thinks much of it. With a book, a picture, 
a piece of music, we all think opinion is im- 
portant enough to be worth our attention. Ah, 
but these are opinions on the great books, the 
great pictures, the great music, not of mere 
contemporary appearances. True enough ; but 
of the great plays as acted plays, we can never 
have anything but contemporary criticism. 
Hence, if we are going to have dramatic criti- 
cism at all, it must be from day to day, and 
just as it is worth while to have criticism of 
literature, painting, music, so it is worth while 
to have some criticism of the drama. Not that 
people may thus get the right opinions ready 
made and so know what to think, but that they 
may have a chance to form for themselves more 
definite ideas and standards than they can easily 
do now, when popular theatrical criticism is 
largely impromptu and a matter of accident. 
Let anyone think whether novel-reading would 
be as much fun as it is now had we never read 
any literary criticism ; whether paintings would 
be so absorbing to us if we had never read a 
word about the art of the great painters. And 
let anyone think, too, whether * good music” 
would not be more truly attractive to many if 
people ever read any musical criticism. Criti- 
cism of anything arouses interest ; it makes us 
notice what had before escaped notice ; it gives 
a chance for opinion either by agreement or 


| disagreement ; it encourages thought. So I saw 


Mr. Syle’s book with pleasure, just as I see 
with pleasure the gradually increasing custom 
of publishing plays in real books. Both tend 
toward the creation of a more active, a sounder 
state of public opinion than we have now ; and 
this is the first thing necessary to having better 
plays and better acting. When people want 


| the best, they will generally find a way to get it. 


A farther view of this book is suggested by 
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another, published a little while ago, namely, 
Dryden’s “ Essays on the Drama,” edited by W. 
Strunk, Jr. This is an excellent little book. It 
contains the essay “* Of Dramatic Poesy,” the 
“ Defence” of the Essay, and the essay « Of 
Heroic Plays,” with very good apparatus. Mr. 
Strank has done his work thoroughly ; he gives 
(besides the usual biographical facts and notes 
on style and allusions) a history of the discus- 
sion of which these essays were a part, an ac- 
count of Dryden’s sources and authorities, an 
index of plays cited, and, in his notes, a pretty 
constant comparison of Dryden’s opinions with 
the classics of criticism of his time. The book 
gives a good opportunity for an introduction 
to Dryden’s dramatic criticism. 

In the presence of a fairly definite body of 
dramatic criticism as you will find in Dryden, 
one inclines to look to Mr. Syle to see what 
are the principles on which his remarks rest. 
It is true that Dryden’s criticism was the criti- 
cism of a man who was more interested in 
writing plays than in seeing them acted. It is 
true also that he spent most of his energy upon 
the development of the action and on the ques- 
tion of rhyme; and farther, it will be allowed 
that Dryden was in his criticism too much 
bound to precedent for the best results. Still, 
it is of interest to have bases of criticism, un- 
less you mean to have absolutely impressionistic 
criticism. 

Mr. Syle does not give us impressionistic 
criticism : he gives what he calls ** impressions,” 
but they are really more like opinions, judg- 
ments. Now, without differing especially with 
many of these opinions, | should much like to 
know the guiding principles. For instance, 
Mr. Syle says, * Constructively the play is 
well made” (p. 94), although it afterwards 
appears that the first and fourth acts are the 
strong acts, while in the second and third acts 
“there is nothing that one could not foresee 
after listening to the opening speeches.” Else- 
where he says, “It is a thousand pities that 
the author who could conceive such a character 
had not imagination enough to set it forth in 
truly poetic form” (p. 104), whereas another 
play of apparently the same kind is at fault 
because its dialogue has not “a shred of wit, 
humor, or anything but a surface observation 
of life” (p. 94). I do not mean to be captious 
or hypercritical in calling attention to these 
remarks, but I find it hard to see from them 
just what kind of construction, what kind of 
dialogue, Mr. Syle thinks good. If I did see, 
if I got at the fundamentals, I might improve 





my own ideas. I do not myself think that con- 
struction is very good which permits us to fore- 
see the end of an act from the beginning. I 
have not, as a rule, thought that we could ask 
for poetic charm in the presentation of the 
characters in a melodrama, nor much wit or 
humor in its dialogue. But if I have been 
wrong, it would surely be interesting to me to 
have some definite bases on which I could carry 
out a re-accommodation. 

But perhaps everyone (else) knows all about 
such things already. 


Epwarp E. Hatg, Jr. 





AN IDEALIST’S IDEAS OF EVIL.* 


Professor Royce’s latest book is a series of 
essays, more or less related to each other, and 
all bearing upon the general subject of Good 
and Evil. As might have been expected from 
the author’s previous works, his point of view 
is that of the ethical idealist. This does not 
mean that Professor Royce is an idle dreamer, 
vaguely explaining away the essential differ- 
ences between right and wrong. On the con- 
trary, he looks facts squarely in the face and 
holds closely to the realities of everyday human 
life. He is an ethical idealist in that he inter- 
prets the universe as a realm whose significance 
lies in the ethical ideals which its processes 
realize. 

Of all the problems of life, none are more 
baffling and intricate than the one which per- 
tains to the existence of Evil. If God be good, 
why does He permit Evil? is a question that 
in one form or another has perplexed every 
thoughtful being. It is the question which 
Professor Royce attempts to answer. To put 
the matter in concrete form, he takes the case 
of Job as illustrating the experience of suffer- 
ing humanity. To Job, this world is the work 
of a Being who ought to be intelligent and 
friendly to righteousness. Yet this God seems 
at times to show himself just the reverse. What 
is the explanation? After considering vari- 
ous familiar answers which have been given as 
solutions to the problem — that Evil is but 
transient discipline, that without Evil there 
could be no free-will, that we see only in part 
and a complete view would justify the belief 
that Evil is but partial good,— Professor Royce 
gives his own interpretation. He regards Evil 


*Srupizs or Goop anp Evi. By Josiah Royce. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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as a real fact, and holds that its existence is not 
only consistent with the perfection of the world, 
but is necessary for the very existence of that 
perfection. As the hero could never be hero 
without controlling fear and pain ; as the saint 
could never be saint without overcoming temp- 
tations to sin, so a knowledge of Good is possi- 
ble only as one knows Evil and subordinates it 
to the Good. “If moral Evil were simply de- 
stroyed and wiped away from the external 
world, the knowledge of moral goodness would 
also be destroyed,” is the language of Professor 
Royce. This reminds one of St. Thomas's fam- 
ous argument for the existence of God. “It 
has been asked,” says St. Thomas, “if there 
is a God, whence comes Evil? We should 
rather conclude thus: If there is Evil there is 
a God, for Evil would have no existence with- 
out order in the Good, the privation of which 
is Evil. But there would not be this order if 
God did not exist.” Professor Royce holds that 
Job's problem is insoluble upon Job's presup- 
position, which is that God is an external 
creator and ruler, for in this case God is either 
cruel or helpless. Only when one regards God 
as the essence and fulness of all Being, abso- 
lately one with humanity, suffering in its pain 
and triumphing in its victory, can there be any 
satisfactory solution of the problem. God is 
not the Infinite One beyond the finite imper- 
feections, but the being whose unity determines 
the very constitution, the tension and relative 
disharmony of the finite world, and so the ex- 
istence of Evil is not only consistent with the 
perfection of the universe, but is necessary for 
the very existence of that perfection. 

To the student of Hegel, this theory of the 
justification of Evil is not new ; nor does Pro- 
fessor Royce offer it as such. The merit of the 
essay is that the most difficult of problems is 
handled in a clear and masterly way, and the 
solution given is in accordance with the views 
of some of the ablest thinkers of the present 
time. 

Professor Royce again states his fundamental 
theory in an essay on “ Tennyson and Pessim- 
ism.” He defends the position that “« Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After,” although artistically 
inferior to the first « Locksley Hall,” is ethi- 
cally higher, and, contrary to general opinion, 
far more satisfactory. The complaint is made 
by the author that while Tennyson is one of the 
most devout of men, he gives as his ideal some. 
thing that can be realized only through a more or 
less complete separation from the world of con- 
crete life. The God in whom Tennyson believes 





is a God that hides himself, or shows himself 
only on rare or romantic occasions to the devout. 
In no sense is he the God of the present. He 
is the God of the future. This is shown in the 
first “ Locksley Hall.” The young man is in 
the old romantic world on a quest for the ideal. 
He has nothing to do with the commonplace. 
His business is important, but vague and inde- 
scribable. Its prominent feature is that it 
takes him away from earthly relations to move 
forward, and neither he nor anyone else knows 
exactly where. This romantic idealism Pro- 
fessor Royce claims leads eventually to pessim- 
ism ; and the pessimism of the second * Locks- 
ley Hall,” so far as it is pessimistic, is the 
explicit statement of what is implied in the first. 
The thought is, Unless God is here, how do 
you know he is elsewhere? Unless the present 
has divine meaning, What proof is there of a 
far-off divine event? It is the recognition of 
this thought, and the absence of a vain roman- 
ticism, that gives a value to the later poem. 
For here Tennyson recognizes that if this is 
God's world, then these struggles, sins, striv- 
ings, and loves must be the expression of God's 
will: a truth which Browning repeats over and 
over again. Like various other forms of Evil, 
pessimism is not to be regarded as a final ill. 
On the contrary, “ the best man is the one who 
can see the truth of pessimism, can absorb and 
transcend that truth, and can be nevertheless 
an optimist, not by virtue of his failure to 
recognize the evil of life, but by virtue of his 
readiness to take part in the struggle against 
this evil.” 

One of the most interesting, as well as most 
original, of these essays is “ The Case of John 
Bunyan.” The religious experiences of the 
great writer, as given in his remarkable Con- 
fessions, “Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners,” are summarized by Professor Royce, 
and then interpreted, not in terms of the soul 
and its relation to God, but in the language of 
the latest school of empirical psychology. The 
story of Bunyan’s religious life offers a rare 
object-lesson to the student of normal and ab- 
normal mental processes. Bunyan was what 
psychologists would call a good visualizer. He 
was also an expert in the dialectics of the inner 
life, and a born genius as to the whole range of 
language functions, good and bad. Describing 
his early youth, he tells us that he frequently 
felt himself tempted to curse and swear, or 
speak some grievous thing against God. These 
and other insistent morbid impulses — such as 
wavering hopes, gloomy doubts and question- 
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ings, all of which Bunyan subsumes under the 
name Tempter — are more or less inhibited by 
other automatic mental processes, the result of 
a close study of the scriptures ; for a text con- 
demning or encouraging was sure to come to 
his mind whenever the oath came to his lips or 
the doubt to his consciousness. A chaos of 
motor processes was the result. Noting these 
and similar trains of morbid association, Pro- 
fessor Royce follows them through their various 
stages, as reported in the wonderfully clear 
and definite autobiography, marking the corre- 
spondence between periods of low physical con- 
dition and certain religious depressions. Finally 
the great change came, when, under a skilful 
self-imposed mental regimen, Bunyan had no 
return of the more deeply systemized disorders, 
although always a prey to elementary insistent 
temptations and depressions. The study of 
Bunyan’s Case is of value as typical of morbid 
processes which have gone on in many brains 
less exalted than that of Bunyan without Bun- 
yan’s power of vivid description. While Pro- 
fessor Royce has chosen to state the case in 
psychological terms, he is careful to say that 
this does not in any wise impair its worth as an 
ethical study ; for the problem to Bunyan was 
one of moral struggle, a struggle in which he 
came out victorious, recognizing in his victory 
the value of the Tempter as well as the Com- 
forter. 

The remaining essays in the volume bear 
upon other aspects of the relation of Good and 
Evil, and serve to illustrate the author's funda- 
mental theory that Evil is essential to the real- 
ization of Good ; that it is the living strife in 
the midst of which and by which God main- 
tains Himself in the world. 


CAROLINE K. SHERMAN. 


Tue annual volume for 1898 of the “ Proceedings and 
Addresses ” of the National Educational Association has 
just been published under the editorship of Mr. Irwin 
Shepard, secretary of the Association, and preserves for 
the members all of the papers and discussions of the 
meeting held last July in the national capital. It isa 
thick octavo of more than eleven hundred pages, and the 
contents relate to almost every conceivable phase of the 
educational problem. An elaborate index makes these 
contents readily available for reference. We should 
add that a considerable section of the volume is devoted 
to the Chattanooga meeting, held in February, of the 
Department of Superintendence. The papers here 
printed are, of course, greatly varied in their value, and 
we cannot help wishing that the general effect were not 
quite so scrappy —that the longer papers might be 
longer, and many of the shorter ones suppressed alto- 
gether. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


“ Ashes of Empire”’ is the third in order of pub- 
lication of the series of romances in which Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers has sought to write a pictur- 
esque history of the Année Terrible. Its predeces- 
sors are “ The Red Republic ” and “ Lorraine.” It 
will be followed by a fourth, dealing with the oper- 
ations of the Army of the Loire. We are compelled 
to say that “ Ashes of Empire”’ is distinctly the 
poorest, as “ Lorraine” is distinctly the best, of the 
three books thus far published. The author’s inven- 
tion seems to be flagging, and his sentimentalism to 
have become exaggerated. Still, the gift of romantic 
story-telling is his in so marked a degree that one 
may derive a good deal of pleasure from the new 
book, which begins with the news of Sedan and the 
escape of the Empress, tells the pitiful story of the 
siege, and ends with the entry of the victorious 
Prussians into the capital. Meanwhile, we are 
made to realize by ominous mutterings the gather- 
ing of the storm soon thereafter to break in the 
Commune, of which Mr. Chambers has already 
written in “ The Red Republic.” Upon a previous 
occasion, in speaking of these books, we have had 
to regret the author's propensity to disfigure them 
by the introduction of caricatures of some of the 
best of Frenchmen. But the prejudices hitherto 
made manifest in the treatment of Thiers and 
Gambetta and Hugo seem feeble in comparison 
with that now excited by Renan, who is caricatured 
in the present volume so offensively that one feels 
nothing but disgust for a novelist who could so per- 
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vert the truth. This blot so darkens “ The Ashes 
of Empire” that its real merits are likely to be 
overlooked. 

“The Road to Paris” is a long one, if we take 
the new romance by Mr. R. N. Stephens for a guide 
and cicerone. The story begins at Culloden with 
the flight into exile of the hero's father. The hero 
himself is born in the wilds of Pennsylvania, in time 
to grow up into a Revolutionary soldier, and take 
part in the fray on Bunker's Hill. He then, after 
escaping from imprisonment, joins the expedition 
to Quebec, and makes the long march through Maine 
to the St. Lawrence. In Quebec he appears as a 
spy, eseapes detention, and gets carried away to 
England as a prisoner of war under the supposition 
that he is somebody else. Ethan Allen is one of 
his fellow-prisoners upon this unwilling voyage. 
Eseaping from his English prison, he becomes in 
turn a strolling juggler, a gardener’s assistant, and 
a fine gentleman of the town in Bath and London. 
Newgate, Vauxhall, and Hyde Park all make his 
acquaintance, and, after a surprising series of 
intrigues and adventures, he finds his way across 
the Channel in a smuggling boat, and seems at last 
to be really upon the road to Paris, the goal of his 
beyhood’s ambition. But before he enters the city, 
he becomes engrossed in a sentimental episode with 
the precocious young daughter of Necker (who was 
afterwards to become the author of “Corinne’"’), 
and is also unwillingly mixed up in an organized 
plot for the assassination of that famous Minister. 
In consequence of all this, our hero's first entrance 
into Paris makes him a guest of the Bastille, where 
he languishes in captivity for a year or so. Escap- 
ing again (he always escapes), he makes his adven- 
turous way into Germany, and becomes a personage 
at the court of Hesse-Cassel. Here he takes part 
ia a conspiracy against the Landgraf, barely escapes 
with his life, and carries off his lady-love in triumph 
to Paris, which he really enters at last in the fashion 
to be desired. The lady in the case, it should be 
added, has figured in his life both in New England 
and in Quebec, so we know she is bound to appear 
at the end and make his story all that a romance 
should be. Here, indeed, is a tangled skein of ad- 
venturous experiences, and the reader hardly knows, 
when all is over, whether to admire the more the 
author's easy and animated narrative manner, or 
the astonishing ingenuity displayed by him in mak- 
ing so many historical scenes and situations take part 
in the shaping of the hero's destiny. 

Mr. Elwyn Barron, who some years ago left 
America for an English sojourn of indefinite dura- 
tion, is now favorably recalled to the memory of 
his old cirele of readers by what may fairly be 
ealled one of the most charming novels of the sea- 
son. “ Manders” is a Europeanized production, — 
almost as much so as the later stories of Mr. Henry 
Harland, which it somehow suggests,— and it strik- 
ingly illustrates, when compared with Mr. Barron’s 
earlier writing, the broadening influences of life in 
the great centres of European civilization. Manders 


is the name of a little boy, and he is ostensibly the 
hero of the story, but in fact he interests us less 
than his widowed mother — a professional model in 
the Quarter — and her vacillating but not unsym- 
pathetic lover, an American art student of ample 
means. Mr. Barron’s success with his heroine is 
akin to Da Maurier’s success with a certain girl 
whom we need not name: it is the successful por- 
trayal of a woman who remains pure at heart amid 
surroundings that at least are not encouraging to 
purity. There is also an American heroine of pro- 
nounced and attractive type, besides the necessary 
complement of minor characters. The author has 
shown much skill in realizing these figures for us, 
besides doing it in a style that is excellent on its 
own account. He has a form of expression that is 
crisp and effective, subtly humorous upon occasion, 
but always ready to rise to the demands of a seri- 
ous situation. The book is not exactly a strong one, 
but it is exceptionally pleasing, and it rings true. 

As every reader of Mr. Stockton’s books is aware, 
the stories that they tell cannot possibly be retold in 
abstract. “ The Associate Hermits ’’ is no exception 
to this rule, and an outline of its plot would give 
no notion whatever of the quaint humor, the nov- 
elty of situation, and the general whimsicality, which 
make this book a worthy companion of its many 
predecessors. About the only idea that can be de- 
tached without losing its essential flavor is the one 
with which the story opens — the idea of a newly- 
wedded couple who, instead of starting on a wed- 
ding journey themselves, persuade the parents of 
the bride to do it for them. This is as Stocktonian 
a notion as can be ; to tell what follows shall be his 
affair, not ours. 

Two historical romances which stand rather above 
the usual level of merit have for their subject the 
War of 1812. Mr. George Rivers, the author of 
“The Count’s Snuff-Box,” has taken the episode 
of the Henry letters for a starting-point, and the 
“ Count ” of the title-page is the imposter who posed 
as one Edward de Crillon upon that critical ocea- 
sion. Mr. Rivers supplements what is known his- 
torically of that imposter by embellishments of the 
usual romantic sort, and makes an agreeable story 
of the whole affair. The scene is laid partly on the 
shore of Buzzard’s Bay and partly in Washington, 
the burning of the capital by a horde of British ruf- 
fians affording a thrilling climax to the work. 

The burning of Washington also appears in “A 
Herald of the West,” by Mr. Joseph Altsheler, but 
midway in this case, for the Battle of New Orleans 
provides the climax. Mr. Altsheler’s book is more 
closely historical than the one before mentioned, 
and those who have read his two earlier romances of 
American history do not need to be told that he is a 
writer of real power. In these days, which are 
witnessing a recementation of the ties that should 
and must bind together the English-speaking peo- 
ples, we are apt to forget how real were the griev- 
ances that brought on the War of 1812. These the 
author recalls to us in plain terms, with perhaps just 
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a touch of the bitterness that should by this time 
have disappeared altogether, but certainly with no 
harboring of the old rancor. The story is well-knit, 
varied of interest, thrilling upon occasion, and dis- 
tinctly to be praised. 

« Exiled for Lése Majesté”’ is a taking title for 
a book, and when a glance at the pages shows it to 
be a story of Russian despotism and imprisonment 
in Siberia, a certain pleasurable anticipation is 
aroused. But the expectation is doomed to disap- 
pointment upon further examination, for the story 
proves but a tenuous thread upon which the author 
hangs a heavy burden of miscellaneous information 
concerning all subjects under the sun (and others). 
Interminable conversations of a semi-didactic sort 
are the substance of the book, while the romantic 
interest is lost like a rivulet in the desert. We can- 
not help being amused at the audacity of the writer 
in making his characters discuss (in the time of 
Nicholas — that is, in the early fifties ) such subjects 
as Darwinism and the marvellous growth of Chicago, 
and quote from FitzGerald’s Omar and the later 
poems of Longfellow. No such trifling matter as 
an anachronism is going to stand in the way of this 
writer's fancy; if he wishes to point a moral, he is 
evidently not to be deterred by any consideration 
of what the mere facts will justify. 

“With Bought Swords” is a Spanish-American 
romance of revolution and intrigue, in whicb the 
author has by no means made the most of his mate- 
rials. The effect is too sketchy to be in any way 
impressive. Over and over again, situations that 
might have been worked up excitingly are merely 
hinted at, and one follows the story with some dif- 
fieulty. We fear that this book must be character- 
ized as a bit of amateurish effort undeserving of 
serious attention. 

Those who expected the new novel by “ Maarten 
Maartens ” to be a work of such elaborate interest 
as “My Lady Nobody” or “God's Fool” will be 
disappointed. It is so long since the author last 
eame before the public that such an expectation was 
reasonable, but instead of fulfilling it, he now pre- 
sents us with what is little more than a sketch. The 
book is called “ Her Memory,” and is the study of 
& man’s sorrow when bereft of a beloved wife, and 
left to face an existence made solitary save by the 
presence of the little girl who is left him. How the 
passionate soul of the man rebels, and how the first 
poignancy of grief gradually becomes tempered into 
endurance, how the lives of both father and child 
develope under the influence of the tender memory 
that remains to them, and how existence in the end 
comes once more to take on its wonted aspect; all 
these things are imparted to our sympathies rather 
than to our intellect by the writer’s graceful art. 
Few novelists have so marked a temperament as this 
Anglicized Dutchman of genius, and the tempera- 
ment is such as to suggest Thackeray in more than 
one way, although there is back of it no such wealth 
of intellectual resource as was by the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” and “ Henry Esmond.” 
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“ Her Memory ” is a welcome visitor to our table, but 
we cannot help wishing that it were ampler in dimen- 
sions and richer in content. 

“In any case this tale has no claim to be called 
a historical novel,” says Mr. Gilbert Parker in a 
note appended to “ The Battle of the Strong.” We 
shall take the liberty of qualifying this assertion to 
a certain extent. Admitting the fact that the char- 
acters concerned are wholly the creations of the 
author, it must yet be said that a novel may be 
historical even if no actor on the stage of actual 
history treads its boards. The setting must be taken 
into account, the manners and customs depicted, 
the truthfulness to the larger historical facts of the 
period and the place concerned. In these particu- 
lars, the book is a historical novel in a high and fine 
sense, just as Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misérables ”’ is a 
historical novel, and would remain one without its 
description of the battle of Waterloo. There are 
more reasons than one for the suggestion, in the 
present connection, of the great French masterpiece. 
It is made inevitable by the fact that Mr. Parker's 
book is a romance of Jersey, for no one may write 
of the Channel Islands without suggesting the writer 
who lived among them during nearly twenty years’ 
voluntary exile. There are, furthermore, among 
Mr. Parker's pages not a few which in manner, in 
epic breadth of treatment, and in poetic envisage- 
ment of an impressive scene or situation, constantly 
recall to the mind this or that page of “ Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize ” and “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” Nor is 
the comparison an unworthy one, for Mr. Parker 
here approves himself to be of the great race of story- 
tellers, and has produced a work that must be reck- 
oned among the masterpieces of recent fiction. The 
scene is Jersey, for the most part, although an im- 
portant section of the romance takes us to the Duchy 
of Bercy, and the time that of the Revolution. The 
island itself remains almost undisturbed during these 
stormy years, but echoes from Paris, and La Vendée, 
and the high seas where English and French are 
pitted against each other, reach the scene from 
time to time, and bring the action into relief against 
an impressive historical background. Still, its inter- 
est, which runs the entire gamut from the lightest 
comedy to the deepest tragedy, is essentially domes- 
tic, and concerns the lives of a few Jerseymen and 
Jerseywomen. Among these the heroine, Guida 
de Landresse, shines like a star in the purity of her 
womanhood, and about her are grouped three men 
who love her — one less than his ambition, another 
with a too dumb and dog-like devotion, a third, to 
whose life her gracious presence gives renewed no- 
bility of purpose, and who wins her in the end, after 
she has sounded all the depths of grief, and felt to 
the full the chastening influence of suffering. The 
story is one in which strength and sweetness are so 
subtly commingled that each intensifies the other. 
Mr. Parker has made judicious use of a vast amount 
of material collected for his work. The history, 
the customs, the dialect, the folk-lore, and the insti- 
tutions of the island are drawn upon most effectively. 
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and when the climax is reached, it is an ancient 
legal formula that provides the keynote to an 
intensely dramatic situation. When the wronged 
Guida appeals for justice to the Cour d’Héritage, it 
is with the old Norman ery: Haro, haro! al aide, 
mon Prince, on me fait tort! The effect, as con- 
trived by Mr. Parker, is simply overwhelmning. 
We might go on almost indefinitely in praising this 
book — which is an advance upon even “ The Seats 
of the Mighty "— but enough has been said to make 
it clear that here is a work to be reckoned with, and 
to persuade our readers of the pleasure that is in 
store for them. 

Sir Walter Besant has written so many novels 
that some of them must be poorer than the others, 
and there is no doubt that “ The Changeling ” is 
one of the least successful of them all. It is more 
discursive than usual, more obviously artificial, and 
has more resort to situations and coincidences of the 
kind that strain the credulity. It tells of a mother 
who, losing her infant child, seeks to spare its father 
the grief of the loss by putting another child in the 
vacant place. How this sin finds her out after many 
years, and how the history of the substituted child 
proves heredity to be stronger than environment, 
are the two main themes of this story, which is 
rather bewildering in its complications, and unim- 
pressive in its outeome. 

A few months ago, we noticed an extraordinary 
romance entitled “The Lake of Wine,” by Mr. 
Bernard Capes. It will possibly be remembered 
that this title was derived from the fanciful name 
of a great ruby, for the discovery and possession of 
which many men ventured (and some of them lost) 
their lives. In reading “ The Adventurers,” by Mr. 
Marriott Watson, we find the same story, in its gen- 
eral outline, retold. The treasure in this case is gold 
and not jewels, but otherwise the similarity is strik- 
ing. There is an ancient country house in England, 
and the treasure which it conceals is eagerly con- 
tended for by the owner of the house and the des- 
perate gang of cutthroats who have learned of its 
existence. In both cases, also, the hiding-place of 
the treasure is as unknown to the one party as to 
the other. The chief difference is in the style of 
the two narratives, for that of “ The Adventurers ” 
is as plain and straightforward as that of “ The Lake 
of Wine” is affected and tortuous. It is a rather 
daring thing, for either writer, thus to have framed 
in the setting of the nineteenth century conditigns 
in a civilized country an action so full of lawlessness 
and bloody violence that it belongs rather to Turkey 
or to the sixteenth century. The story is certainly 
interesting, and its plot is most ingeniously contrived. 

In “ The Red Axe,” Mr. Crockett departs from 
his wonted scenes and his well-worn Scots, to write 
of the robber barons of mediwval Germany. For 
once, he has for us no moss-hags and no stern Cov- 
enanters, but instead, Gothic towers and rathless 
bands of the rough riders of several centuries ago. 
The book is very “ bluggy.”” The hero is the son 
of the hereditary justiciar to the Dukes of the Wolf- 





mark, and is himself called upon, in the due course 
of events, to take up the axe of the executioner. 
Thrills oceur upon nearly every page of this story, 
which is so swift in its action that one gasps for 
breath in trying to keep up with it. There is a love- 
story, too, as tender as any that the author has 
imagined, and, altogether, the book affords much 
exciting entertainment. 

“Grace O'Malley, Princess and Pirate ” is surely 
a fetching title, and the covers of the book add pic- 
torial effect to verbal by a poster-portrait of the 
heroine. The story turns out to be a wild history 
of love and revenge in Elizabethan Ireland, with 
the historical figure of the Earl of Desmond set 
among those drawn by the writer from his imagina- 
tion. The story is related in the first person, and 
with the usual affectation of an archaic form of 
speech. But, despite the author’s endeavor, his 
book is a rather dull one, and he misses the romantic 
touch of which such men as Mr. Bloundelle-Burton, 
for instance, know the secret so well. 

The “ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror” is an interesting romance 
of a rather conventional sort, which tells how an 
aristocrat, by means of disguise, escaped massacre, 
and how he also saved the life of a fair aristocratic 
damsel, who naturally became his wife when their 
adventures were over. It is a picturesque and 
thrilling narrative, with the proper infusion of sen- 
timent, studied from the memoirs of the period, and 
told with considerable dramatic effect. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton is rapidly taking the place, 
if he has not already taken it, that clearly belongs 
to him among writers of historical romance. Few, 
if any, of his living fellow-workers in this field have 
a finer sense of the requirements of this form of 
fiction, or a better equipment for its production. In 
“ The Scourge of God,” he has taken for his theme 
the Huguenot persecutions that followed the Revo- 
eation. The scene is laid among the Cévennes, and 
the desolation wrought in that fair region by the 
Most Christian King’s endeavor to stamp out a 
pestilent heresy is pictured with vivid and terrible 
effect. The monarch who was so justly called the 
“Seourge of God” does not appear personally in 
these pages, and the “femme funeste et terrible” 
at whose behest he acted appears only in two brief 
scenes ; but, in a certain sense, these two personages 
dominate the history, and their figures ever loom 
up in the background of the imagination. The story 
is one of the best in style, construction, information, 
and graphic power, that have been written in recent 


years. Wiitram Morton Payne. 


A “History of the World from the Earliest Histor- 
ical Time to the Year 1898,” is the title of a volume 
prepared by Mr. Edgar Sanderson for “The Concise 
Knowledge Library” (Appleton). One rather gasps at 
the thought of such a book, but series have to exist, and 
volumes must be made to fit them. Mr. Sanderson is 
a careful historical scholar, and his book commands 
approval. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


New England -_Lhere are some things that would 
letters and lead one to keep separate in the 
New England if. mind Mr. W. C. Lawton’s “New 
England Poets” (Macmillan) and Mrs. Harriet H. 
Robinson’s “ Loom and Spindle” (Crowell). The 
latter book will be of value to the economist and 
the historian: Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who contri- 


butes an Introduction, adds his authority on this | 
point. The former, as will be inferred by the read- | 
ers of Mr. Lawton’s recent book on Homer, will be | 
useful mainly to the literary student. But the two | 


books came to us at the same time, and they con- 
nect themselves in our mind. Mr. Lawton’s book 
is a good statement of the position and the work of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
and Holmes. Mrs. Robinson's is a very interest- 
ing account of the life and characteristics of the 
Lowell mill-girls half a century ago. Mr. Lawton, 
as one may see from his title, emphasizes the idea 
that these poets were New England poets: that 
their lives and work was conditioned by their being 
born and living in New England. Now, New En- 
gland in the middle of this century was certainly not 
all factory-life in Lowell,— and yet the change is not 
very severe from Lucy Larcom’s “ New England 
Girlhood ” to Dr. Edward Everett Hale's “ New 
England Boyhood.” It is not that Emerson and 
Holmes, for instance, were of the stock of which 
mill-hands were made. But the old families from 
which they sprang never held themselves very far 
above the old families from which the mill-girls 
came, and in very many forms of thought and modes 
of feeling they never separated themselves at all. 
Everywhere the same church, the same school, the 
same town-meeting served for both, and much the 
same careers were open to both. The Brahmin 
caste was really not a caste, properly speaking, at 
all, for it never shunned communion with others. 
Of course these poets were of the picked New En- 
gland stock, picked over in some cases for genera- 
tions. That is true; but who picked them, and for 
whom were they picked? Who was it that was to 
understand them,— who did understand them, if it 
comes to that? Not more the mill-girls of Lowell 
than the students of Harvard, doubtless; bat who 
were they? The old Lowell factory-life is especially 
interesting because particular circumstances gave 
the opportunity for presenting in great purity the 
type of New England, the worker, the worshipper, 
the lover of the things of the mind. This is seen 
in Mrs. Robinson’s book, which is of these two the 
more interesting, for it deals with matters which 
are to the most of us half familiar ; it opens a door 
into the past, as Lowell says, into a room that we 
have heard of but never entered; it tells us of a 
life eminently characteristic and now wholly passed 
away. But its interest, to us at least, is greatly 
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it before writing his own book. It makes one under- 
stand, better than before, all the six that he writes 
of except Hawthorne, and perhaps even Hawthorne. 
They are rightly called “New England” poets. 
But what is, or rather was, New England? That 
is something which we need not try to say just here. 
There are a hundred books to answer those that 


_ cannot remember, but the list will not be complete 


until it includes Mrs. Robinson's simple record of 
a phase long gone forever. 





France to-day, convulsed by the 
Dreyfus matter, presents a curious, 
a humiliating, yet a not altogether 
hopeless spectacle of national retrogression : curious 
to the social pathologist, humiliating to the opti- 
mistic champion of free institutions, not altogether, 
or indeed by any means, hopeless to those who 
understand the transient and superficial character 
of these periodic outbreaks of French, or per- 
haps more accurately speaking, Parisian hysteria. 
Broadly speaking, the Dreyfus case and the popular 
hallucinations attending it are the result of the 
momentary ascendency of forces which the Revolu- 
tion overthrew but unhappily could not extirpate. 
There were diseased parts in the national body 
which the rude and sometimes misapplied surgery 
of the soi-disant regenerators of France failed to 
eut away, and which could not have been quite cut 
away by far more skilful operators. Now a portion 
of the poisonous virus has worked its way to the 
surface ; and the civilized world looks on in amaze- 
ment at the spectacle of Jesuitry, bigotry, caste- 
tyranny, working their infamous will on an innocent 
man, quite as in the days of Calas and La Barre; 
while a populace that a decade ago celebrated the 
centenary of the fall of the Bastille stands by ap- 
plauding and supporting the outrage. Unhappily, 
there is now no Voltaire to smite the evil. But the 
mind of France is saner and her conscience more 
sensitive than in the days when the “ intellectuals ”’ 
of Voltaire’s century fought the battle against the 
foes of right and reason that M. Zola and his col- 
leagues are fighting to-day ; and there is good ground 
of hope that Frenchmen are even now shaking off 
the degrading hallucination that condemns the un- 
happy Dreyfus and the heroic Piequart to shame 
and torture, while the reptilian Esterhazy and the 
monstrous Drumont go unwhipt of justice. If there 
be to-day any rational being, outside of France, who 
is still unconvinced of the fact that Esterhazy is the 
man who ought to be where Dreyfus is, that he is 
the writer of the bordereau and the seller to the 
German attaché of the military secrets therein listed, 
we earnestly commend to him Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s 
concise and conclusive little book entitled “The 
Dreyfus Case” (Dodd). Through the presentation 
of documents, facsimiles of handwriting, ete., and 
through its well-marshalled history of the successive 


France as 
elucidated by 
the Dreyfus case. 


heightened by the fact that it enables us to read | stages and phases of the case, it puts beyond the 


the other book so much more understandingly. We 


shadow of a doubt the facts of the innocence of 


rather wish that Mr. Lawton had been able to reed | Dreyfus and the guilt of Esterhazy. The volume 
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is well furnished with portraits of the chief actors 
in this remarkable cause célebr?, beginning with the 
noble Picquart (one of the brightest names in the 
annals of contemporary France), and ending with 
Esterhazy, whose vice-seared face is a safe passport 
to the material hell of his antiquated faith. 


University Admirable productions of their kind 
addresses by are the “ University Addresses ” de- 
Principal Caird. livered before the students of the 
University of Glasgow by the late Principal John 
Caird, and now reprinted by the Macmillan Co. in 
a neat volume of 380 odd pages, under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Edward Caird of Balliol 
College, Oxford. The addresses here collected are 
of two kinds: those customarily delivered by Prin- 
cipal Caird at the beginning of each session, on 
some subject connected with the studies of the Uni- 
versity, or on the life and work of some great author 
with whose name one or other of these studies is 
representatively connected ; and those addresses on 
some general topic of University Education which 
Principal Caird was in the habit of delivering to 
the graduates at the end of the session, after the 
graduation ceremonies. Of the former and more 
important class of addresses, the volume contains 
twelve. Of the graduation addresses, only two are 
given: “The Personal Element in Teaching,” and 
“General and Professional Education.” Principal 
Caird, in one notable passage, pays a tribute to the 
universities of Scotland that may be quoted here as 
suggesting a useful ideal not, we think, kept so fully 
in view as it should be in the great educational 
foundations of our own country : “ It is the glory of 
our Scottish universities that they have never been 
made places of education for a class, that no costly 
arrangements render access to them possible only for 
the rich, and that when once he has crossed their doors 
a young man finds himeelf in a community where 
intellectual resource is the only wealth that wins re- 
spect, brain power the only power that tells, and 
where honor and distinction await the ablest and 
worthiest, and await these alone.”’ This special tribute 
which Principal Caird felt in conscience justified in 
paying to the universities of his own country applies, 
we think, with equal justice to those of Germany 
and France. That any superiorities other than 
those of mind and character should, in an institution 
of learning, be the marks of its acknowledged aris- 
tocracy, seems anomalous enough ; but we fear the 
anomaly is not unknown in republican America. 
Educators especially should find these sane and 
earnest addresses useful and stimulating. 


oe We confess we find little in Mr. G. W. 
bioody business Steevens’s “With Kitchener to Khar- 
© & née, tum” (Dodd) that seems to us to 
justify the lavish encomiums heaped upon it by the 
higher class of English reviews. We can easily see 
why the ordinary newspaper should laud Mr. Stee- 
ven’s book to the skies ; for it contains just the sort 
of “ hot stuff ’’ that the ordinary newspaper has been 
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for the past year or so especially desirious of get- 
ting, and would have at almost any price. If war 
should break out to-morrow (which God forbid! ) 
the enterprising owners of our “live up-to-date” 
newspapers might well put Mr. Steevens’s book into 
the hands of the “bright young men” they pro- 
posed sending to the front, and say to them : “ This 
is the kind of thing we want.’’ Mr. Steevens’s book, 
in fine, is a clever and well-spiced piece of war-time 
reporting, made in a hurry on the spot and meant 
for immediate home consumption : but it is nothing 
more than that. Its vogue with the British public 
is easily explained. The Sirdar is just now the 
British publie’s especial hero, and Mr. Steevens tells 
what he did and lauds him witbout stint or reserva- 
tion for doing it; the British public, too, is for the 
first time in a quarter of a century or more unques- 
tionably in a fighting mood, and Mr. Steevens’s 
battle-pictures give it much the same sort of grati- 
fication that our own public gets from “ kineto- 
scope” views of the more crucial and historic pugi- 
listie events. Reading Mr. Steevens’s cheery and 
often even jocular account of the Sudan campaign 
is almost as good (or as bad) as seeing the thing 
itself. Mr. Steevens has the knack of describing 
things vividly, and we don’t mean to carp at him 
for giving his employers and the public their money's 
worth of gore and grewsomeness. But he might, it 
would seem, without loss of cash or credit, have 
written less flippantly, and with a more apparent 
sense of the fact that this tragic, if perhaps una- 
voidable, Sudan business — this scientific butchery 
of a half-armed mob of half-savage religionists — 
is a dark and deplorable episode in the history of 
the territorial conquests of Western civilization. 
Mr. Steevens, we are glad to note, appears to recog- 
nize the fact that, when the day of Omdurman was 
done, the palm of valor lay, not (broadly speaking) 
with the men who had been behind, but with those 
who had been before, the guns. The volume is 
supplied with maps and plans, and serves to convey 
a tolerably good idea of General Kitchener's meth- 
ods of dealing with the problem his predecessors 
had so egregiously failed to solve. 


r=" Probably there is but one religious 
aoe foundation in this country whose his- 
tory, adequately told, would require 

more than a duodecimo volume of three or four 
hundred pages. That one is the Parish of Trinity 
Chureh, New York City. It is a notable parish in 
many respects. Its annals are closely connected 
with those of the city in which it exists. The du- 
ties and responsibilities of its rector are greater than 
those of some of the bishops. It celebrated its 
bicentennial in 1897, and the elegant volume set- 
ting forth the proceedings in the nine churches com- 
prised in this immense city parish seems to have 
whetted the appetite of the parishioners for more 
history. So records running back to the early years 
of the seventeenth century have been ransacked, 
and the Rev. Dr. Dix, Rector, has begun the prepa- 
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ration of a complete history of the parish. The 
result thus far is a royal octavo volume of over 
500 pages, bringing the narrative down to 1783,— 
that is to say, down to the close of the Revolutionary 
War and the opening of the history of the parish 
ander new ecclesiastical relations. All this is given 
with the promise of an indefinite number of volumes 
in the future to bring the history down to the pres- 
ent time. The history is considerably more than a 
transcript of musty records. It contains some val- 
aable contributions to general history. The author 
(who, because the task of research was necessarily 
committed to others, modestly claims to be merely 
an editor) is not a thresher of old straw. He pur- 
sues an independent course, corrects some errors 
which have crept into general history, notably con- 
eerning the character of Governor Fletcher and that 
of Leisler; and even corrects errors into which he 
confesses himself to have been drawn in previous 
historical writings. The volame is handsomely 
printed, and illustrated with full-page portraits and 
facsimiles of documents. The publishers (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) announce that 750 copies of this 
edition have been printed for sale. 
adiatiumein A volume on “ The Rivers of North 
raphy, America” (Putnam) is offered mod- 
o- . estly by its author, Professor Israel 
C. Russell of the University of Michigan, as a “ read- 
ing lesson for students ” of physiography or geology. 
It proves to be a well-digested thesis upon the effects 
of rivers in fashioning the surfaces of the regions 
where they are generated or through which they 
flow. Each drop of atrial water does its work, 
infinitesimal though it may be. With its fellows, it 
takes certain substances into solution; others it 
holds in suspension ; manifold more it pushes along, 
as, in obedience to gravity, it pursues its devious 
way toward a distant sea, ever wearing the chan- 
nels through which it flows. Even if, sooner or 
later, it should be lifted again by evaporation, it 
will have contributed something, if it be only to lay 
down in another place the atom which its solvent 
power seized elsewhere. In time, such drops will 
have carved the mountains, filled and seamed the 
valleys, eroded the cajions, and transformed all the 
contours of the earth’s surface; in time, no coun- 
teracting upheaval occurring, they will have re- 
moved all elevations, and restored old ocean’s vast 
and solitary reign. Professor Russell’s logical and 
lucid treatment of his subject makes his “ reader” 
attractive for both scientist and layman. — Another 
volume from the same publishers, “ Earth Sculp- 
ture,” by Professor James Geikie of the University 
of Edinburgh, describes the configuration of the 
earth’s surface as the resultant of every variety of 
physical activity, whether working internally or 
externally. The work includes the results of the 
latest geological surveys, notably those within the 
western half of the United States. The author has 
addressed the great body of intelligent readers not 
professionally versed in geology. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer’s 
“ Scrap-Book of the French Revolu- 
tion” (McClurg) is made up of ma- 
terial gotten together by the author in the course of 
her work as a lecturer on the French Revolution. 
The book is frankly a compilation, and as such it 
has the distinctive merit that its contents are to a 
considerable extent drawn from unfamiliar and 
comparatively inaccessible sources. Of especial 
interest are the excerpts from the series of mono- 
graphs on the events of the Revolution published 
in the Paris “Figaro” during the years 1893, 
1894, and 1895. The volume opens with some 
rather interesting reminiscences of an American, 
Thomas Waters Griffith, who resided in Paris from 
1791 to 1799, and was an eye-witness of many dra- 
matic Revolutionary episodes. He saw, for instance, 
both Louis XVI. and his unhappy consort passing 
through the streets on their way to the scaffold — 
the former in “court-like dress” in “a handsome 
coach,” the latter in “a common cart” like an or- 
dinary malefactor, and attracting comparatively 
little attention from the populace. It is greatly to 
be regretted that Mr. Griffith was not a keener ob- 
server, or, at least, that he did not more fully realize 
the great historical and dramatic interest of the 
remarkable scenes he skims over so carelessly in 
his too cursory narrative. Mrs. Latimer’s book 
contains a good deal of curious, suggestive reading, 
and deserves its popularity. There are twenty-nine 
portraits in half-tone, including an interesting one 
of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, the alleged “lost 
Dauphin,” whose singular story is given in the 
closing chapters on “ Louis X VIL.” 


Mr. A. G. Newcomer is one of those 
professors of rhetoric who believe 
that a writer should consider first 
what he would say, and only when that is settled 
should he consider what particular words to use. 
This obvious view is not common among our writers 
on rhetoric, although Mr. Newcomer's “ Elements 
of Rhetoric ” (Holt) is by no means the only book 
in recent years which has been based upon it. The 
older writers — Professor Bain, for instance, or 
Professor A. S. Hill — prefer to begin with a study 
of words. The latter especially did great things in 
the cause of diction. Their influence has been such 
that most people (even in college faculties) think 
that there is no rhetorical fault worse than misspell- 
ing or bad grammar: such, at least, are the only 
faults ever mentioned. The newer practise is really 
not new: it has the authority of every rhetorician 
who ever put pen to paper, from the days of Korax 
and Tisias down to the time that Dr. George Camp- 
bell, with his speculations on Good Usage, knocked 
the classical rhetoric into a cocked-up hat, so far as 
authority was concerned. We do not mean that 
Mr. Newcomer is a neo-Aristotelian, or any other 
such creature: his earlier book, which had some- 
thing to do in bringing about the change of heart 
that is gradually taking place, was a very simple 
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talk to schoolboys and schoolgirls as to what they 
could write about best. It said nothing about Aris- 
totle: bat then, it had nothing of Campbell either. 
The present work, founded on the right theory, and 
the result of individual work of some years on the 
right lines, has a great deal in it that is direct and 
practical. We are glad to see it, and hope we may 
help it a bit toward a wide circulation. 





It has been long years since a thor- 
oughly up-to-date one-volume Bible 
Dictionary made its appearance. The 
numerous discoveries of recent years in Bible lands 
and adjacent lands, the new investigations in Bib- 
lieal arehwology and in Biblical criticism, have de- 
manded a re-writing of nearly every article in the 
Bible Dictionaries of a quarter of a century ago. 
Professor John D. Davis of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, with the codperation of two of his col- 
leagues, Drs. Warfield and Purves, and after three 
years of incessant labor, has produced the book that 
is needed (Westminster Press, Philadelphia). It is 
a volume of 800 pages, covering the whole range of 
Biblical themes, and of the First Book of Maccabees. 
It aims to confine itself to facts, and to facts of the 
Seriptures and of records and things which throw 
light on the Bible. It very wisely leaves out spec- 
ulation about the Bible, which is usually short-lived 
and always of uncertain value. It is amply, almost 
profusely, illustrated with pictures, not of the imag- 
ination, but of the actual things themselves. Several 
up-to-date maps, based on the most recent discov- 
eries and authorities, were prepared especially for 
this work. The articles are well-proportioned in 
length and fulness of treatment. Their position is 
that, not of a hide-bound conservative, but of a pro- 
gressive and safe leader in the interpretation of the 
facts of the Bible. The up-to-date character, the 
fulness of illustration, the wealth of maps, the pro- 
gressive position, and the cheapness of the volame 
ought to make this the one-volume Dictionary of the 
Bible for many years to come. 


ptm In “The Wonderfal Century ” 
Goumtmn. (Dodd), Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace 

discusses in two aspects the scientific 
achievements of the century now closing. In one 
group he enumerates the theoretical discoveries 
with the practical invention resting thereupon. His 
list includes twelve examples of the first — such as 
the conservation of energy, organic evolution, the 
ground theories of chemistry; and twelve of the 
second — as railways, telegraphs, photography, and 
the use of anmsthetics and antiseptics. With this 
list he compares all the discoveries of preceding 
ages, of which he names fifteen — as gravitation 
and the circulation of the blood, the art of printing, 
the mariner’s compass, and the telescope. In a con- 
trasted group of what he calls the failures of the 
century, the author enumerates subjects as to which 
he insists that the scientific world has fallen into 
lamentable errors, either by underrating or by 
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wholly ignoring their real significance and value, as 
in the neglect of phrenology and the opposition to 
hypnotism and psychical research; or by over- 
valuing what he holds to be delusive and mischiev- 
ous, as vaccination and militarism, which latter he 
calls the curse of civilization. The book has an 
interest as illustrating the excursions of a distin- 
guished naturalist into fields outside of his specialty. 
The first part of it almost any well-informed scien- 
tist might have written; the second part scarcely 
any such person would have writtea. 


Ferdinand We are glad to have an English 
Brunetiore translation, and one which has been 
to Bagi. made with unusual skill, of M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’s “ Manual of the History of 
French Literature” (Crowell). The work is so 
masterly an example of such a history, so solid in 
its scholarship and so attractive in its setting-forth, 
that it is valuable both on its own account and asa 
model of how such a thing ought to be done. The 
plan is rather original. The text is a philosophical 
essay in the aathor’s familiar manner, while the 
erudition is relegated to the footnotes which occupy 
about half of each page. The author calls his work 
“an application of the doctrine of Evolution to the 
history of a great literature.” The translation 
bears the assumed name of “ Ralph Derechef.” 
Sixteen portraits illustrate the volume. — We are 
glad also to welcome in this connection the volume 
of “ Brunetitre’s Essays in French Literatare,” 
selected and translated by Mr. D. Nichol Smith, 
and imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The volume includes seven of the author’s most 
characteristic essays, and a special preface written 
by him for this translation. 
A miner Sir Edward W. Hamilton's thought- 
brography ful and commendably temperate 
7 Pua, monograph on Gladstone (Scribner ) 
has the prima facie recommendation of being from 
the pen of a man who knew the great statesman 
well for nearly forty years, and was closely asso- 
ciated with him during a considerable portion of 
that period. Sir Edward aims to convey to his 
readers a just notion of Mr. Gladstone the man, 
through deseribing some of his intellectual powers, 
characteristics, and accomplishments, some of his 
ways, aims, and objects, his likes and dislikes, and 
his general turn of mind. The little book is well 
worth reading, and while it cannot be said to throw 
any special new light on Mr. Gladstone's singularly 
complex character, its observations are in general 
just, well-weighed, and discriminating. 
It would have been singularly im- 
~ pany A proper to have had a “ Famous 
Scots” series without a life of Sir 
William Wallace: scarcely a Scot is more famous. 
Yet it was no easy task to write that life. Too 
little is known of Wallace, for one thing; and for 
another, too little is known by the general reader of 
the history and general life of Scotland at the be- 
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ginning of the fourteenth century. At any rate, one 
gets but a hazy notion of the hero or of his oppor- 
tunity, in the volume by Professor Murison (im- 
ported by Scribner). The chief figure is shadowy ; 
the circumstances are like those of a dream. The 
result may be imagined: killings and burnings, 
victories and defeats, plottings and betrayals,— we 
get a confused vision of such matters, but no clear 
anderstanding. This volume is hardly as interest- 
ing a8 most of the series, a matter not entirely 
chargeable to the author. It gives us something of 
an account of a simple and violent career in a troub- 
lous and complicated time. We think most readers 
will know more of Wallace after they have read it 
than before; but further it would be rather hard to 
go in the way of praise. 
M. de Saint-Amand’s “The Court 
the Srcond of the Second Empire, 1856-1858 ” 
Empire. (Seribner) is a rather exceptionally 
animated and interesting number of the sub-series 
of this brilliant writer's popular historical studies 
now current. The three years bridging the time 
from the Crimean War to the Italian war of 1859 
form the epoch covered in this book. The salient 
episodes treated are the coronation of the Czar 
Alexander II., the Orsini attempt, and the diplo- 
matic preludes to the war which led immediately to 
the liberation from Austrian rule of northern Italy. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Walewski, De 
Morny, and Cavour. There are four portraits. 


Court of 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The. More Excellent Way” (Oxford University 
Press) is a volume of brief selections in verse and prose, 
all relating to the “Life of Love,” compiled by the 
Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. The very wide range of au- 
thors represented would seem to bear out the statement 
that “a poet without love were a physical and moral 
impossibility.” The selections are admirably classified 
under appropriate readings, and have been chosen with 
great art and taste. Less, however, is to be said for 
the taste of the publishers. The combination of dark 
blue cover with pale-green edges makes a homely exte- 
rior; the same combination within, used for type and 
decorative designs, makes a striking but not beautiful 
printed page. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s “ Democracy and Liberty ” 
(Longmans) has just passed into a second edition, and 
the author avails himself of the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to discuss, in a special introduction of some fifty 
pages, ‘the experience of the last eventful years.” In 
the light of this experience, the outlook seems even 
gloomier than it did before, and the new introduction, 
to say nothing of the book itself, is far from cheerful 
reading. But the problems which it raises are to be 
solved only by facing them bravely and squarely; and 
no writer of our time brings to their discussion a more 
penetrative insigut or a riper wisdom. 

Jadging from the example we have seen, the novel 
“Color Prints” of Miss Pamela Colman Smith should 
meet with considerable favor. The term “print” as 





applied to these pictures seems to us ill-advised and 
misleading, as it naturally suggests the use of litho- 
graphy or some other method of mechanical reprodue- 
tion. In reality, the outline only of the picture is 
printed, this being then filled in by hand in water-color 
and retouched by the artist. The colors are chosen with 
taste, and are carefully applied, and the effect of the 
finished work is both artistie and pleasing. Five sub- 
jects have been issued, varying in price from two to 
five dollars each,— remarkably cheap, when the amount 
of work involved is considered. The prints are pub- 
lished by Mr. R. H. Russell. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s fondness for the eighteenth cen- 
tury is shown once more in his volume of “ Miscellanies ” 
(Dodd). Nearly all of its thirteen papers concern them- 
selves with books or authors of that period — as Gold- 
smith, Steele, Dr. Johnson, Gay; others have to do with 
London of that date or earlier. “Old Whitehall,” with 
a reduced ground-plan of the Royal Palace as it was in 
the year 1680, and “ Changes in Charing Cross,” looking 
back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, are chapters to 
delight the antiquary; for of Dobson, as of his favorite 
Goldsmith, it may be said, “ He touches nothing that he 
does not adorn. 

A fifth edition of the late Professor Martin’s “ briefer 
course ” in “ The Human Body,” revised by Dr. George 
Wells Fitz, has just been published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. The work still has the perfunctory chapter 
on narcotics, without which it could not be used in the 
schools of a number of States, but Dr. Fitz takes pains 
to state that this chapter “is retained against the best 
judgment of the reviser, who believes that the questions 
involved are ethica] and not physiological.” e book 
is, of course, aside from this defect, one of the best 
elementary manuals of human anatomy and physiology 
that have ever been written. In another text-book of 
the same subject, written by Dr. E. Franklin Smith, 
and published by Mr. William R. Jenkins, the chapter on 
narcotics volunteers the delightful statement that “ tee- 
total drinks” contain from six to fourteen per cent of 
alcohol, coming somewhere between claret and cham- 
pagne in the list. 

« Where to Educate,” published by Messrs. Brown & 
Co., Boston, is described as “ a guide to the best private 
schools, higher institutions of learning, etc., inthe United 
States.” It is a volume of nearly four hundred pages, 
and is edited by Miss Grace Powers Thomas. She sup- 
plies a good deal of information that may give the book 
value for reference, but she has not always been on her 

Among the Illinois institutions which are 
included we find, to our amazement, one of the chief 
offenders in the matter of fraudulent degrees, the estab- 
lishment which more than any other has led to the pro- 
posed legislation which we discuss in the editorial pages 
of this issue. 

Miscellaneous reading-books for the young are of all 
sorts nowadays. Among the more recent of them we 
mention “ Uncle Robert’s Geography ” ( Aegis ed- 
ited by Mr. F. W. Parker and Miss Nellie L. Helm 
« Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of Foreign Coun- 
tries” (Appleton), by Dr. Edward S. Holden; « Poetry 
of the Seasons” (Silver), compiled by Miss Mary I. 
Lovejoy; “Historie Boston and Its Neighborhood ” 
(Appleton), by Dr. Edward Everett Hale; « Heroes of 
the Middle West” (Ginn), by Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood; and “ First Steps in the History of Our 
Country ” (Silver), by Messrs. W. A. Mowry and A. M. 
Mowry. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“ Paul et Virginie,” edited by Professor Oscar Kuhns, 
is one of the latest of the French texts published by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

A teacher's manual of “United States History in 
Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, is 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

« Plane and Solid Germany,” by Dr. James Howard 
Gore, is an elementary text-book, just published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

«“ The Attic Theatre,” by Mr. A. E. Haigh, has passed 
into a second and considerably enlarged edition, which 
comes to us from Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 

A “Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories,” 
by Mr. Charles Edwin Bennett, forms No. IX. of the 
“Cornell Studies in Classical Philology,” published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

«“ A Complete Latin Grammar,” by Professor Albert 
Harkness, is the final product of many revisions and 
much teaching experience. The American Book Co. 
are the publishers. 

“The Rig-Veda Mantras in the Grhya Sutras” is 
a doctor’s dissertation prepared for the Johns Hopkins 
University by Mr. Edwin W. Fay, and published at 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

As a valentine to their friends, the “ Brothers of the 
Book” have issued a beautifully-printed leaflet con- 
taining Mrs. Rosamund Marriott-Watson’s poem, “ Old 
Books, Fresh Flowers.” 

“The Principles of Agriculture” (Macmillan), by 
Mr. L. H. Bailey, is a “ text-book for schools and rural 
societies,” written from the widest knowledge of its 
subject, and admirably adapted for its purpose. 

Miss Bertha Ellen Lovewell has edited “ The Life of 
St. Cecilia” from a number of Middle English manu- 
seripts, and the monograph is published by Messrs. 
Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. in the series of “ Yale Studies 
in English.” 

Miss Emma Helen Blair has prepared a valuable 
“Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper Files in the Library 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.” The work, 
which is a pamphlet of nearly four hundred pages, ap- 
pears as a state publication. 

“A Short History of France” and “A Short His- 
tory of Germany,” both by Miss Mary Platt Parmele, 
are now published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in new editions, uniform with the similar volumes upon 
England, Spain, and the United States. 

Messrs. Allyn & Bacon publish two volumes of En- 
glish texts: “Select Essays and Poems” of Emerson, 
edited by Miss Eva March Tappan; and “Three Nar- 
rative Poems” (“The Ancient Mariner,” “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” “Enoch Arden”), edited by Mr. George A. 
Watrous. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand, the editor of “ Punch,” has con- 


sented to write a series of articles giving personal remi- | 
niscences of most of the authors and artists connected | 
with that famous periodical during the last twenty-five | 


years. The articles will appear in the “ Pal! Mall 
Magazine.” 
A series of “ Ethno-Geographie Readers ” (Heath), 


by Mr. Frederick Starr, is to consist of three volames — tained many rare items that cannot be replaced, auto- 


“Strange Peoples,” “American Indians,” and « How 
Men Do.” The first and third of these are still in pre- 





paration, but the second has been issued, and proves to 
be a very readable account of the North American 
Indian, written in simple language, and attractively 
illustrated. The reading-lesson should be welcome to 
the boy who takes it from such a book as this. 

The late A. H. Green of Oxford left the manuscript 
of an unfinished text-book of elementary geology, and 
his widow commissioned Mr. J. F. Blake to prepare it 
for publication. The result is a volume called « First 
Lessons in Modern Geology,” published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

The publishers of the Old South Leaflets have just 
issued two numbers entitled respectively “ Lafayette in 
the American Revolution ” and “ Letters of Washington 
and Lafayette.” The publication is most timely in view 
of the Lafayette monument, the gift of the American 
people, to be erected in Paris next year. 

Mr. John B. Dunbar has edited Cooper’s “ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” for the series of “Standard English 
Classics ” published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. It makes 
an attractive volume of more than five hundred 
and the boy who has it for a school-book will surely 
think that his lot is cast in pleasant places. 

“The Technology Review ” is a new quarterly peri- 
odieal published by the Association of Class Secretaries 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is mod- 
elled rather closely upon the “ Harvard Graduates Mag- 
azine,” which amounts to saying that it is a dignified 
and creditable production which we shall welcome to 
our table. 

The volume of “ Studies in American History ” just 
published by Mr. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
includes the ten pamphlets of “source extracts” made 
by Mr. Howard W. Caldwell, which we have mentioned 
from time to time as they have come to us, and for 
which we are happy to find a word of renewed com- 
mendation. 

“The Uncommercial Traveller,” with four illustra- 
tions by Mr. Harry Furniss, has been added to the hand- 
some “Gadshill” edition of Dickens, imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The spirit of Cruik- 
shank and “ Phiz” seems to have caught successfully 
by Mr. Furniss in his pictures, the frontispiece portrait 
being especially good. 

Pending the construction of a new and modern build- 
ing, which will be planned to meet the needs of their 
constantly increasing business, the Western Methodist 
Book Concern will occupy the large corner store of the 
Edson Keith Building, Wabash Avenue and Monroe 
Street, a region that seems likely to become the “ book- 
sellers’ row ” of Chicago. 

“The World’s Painters and their Pictures” (Ginn), 
by Mr. Deristhe L. Hoyt, is an elementary descriptive 
and historical manual intended for school use. It is 
little more than a compendium of the barest facts and 
the most condensed critical judgments, supplied with 
enough process illustrations to save the text from being 
absolutely meaningless to a young student. 

The total destruction by fire of Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co.’s fine Chicago bookstore, which occurred on the 
12th inst., is an event not measurable by the money 


| loss alone, although this approaches the sum of half a 


million dollars. ‘The store was renowned as one of the 
largest and best in the world, and its vast stock con- 


graph copies, books in exquisite foreign bindings, treas- 


| ures of the bookhunter and bibliophile, by whom the 
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loss will be eunhtta nated We are den to an- 
nounce that the firm already occupies new quarters at 
the corner of Wabash Avenue and Monroe Street, one 
square south of the old location. 

We have received from the Century Co. the two 
bound volumes of “St. Nicholas” for 1898, as well as 
the volume of the “Century Magazine” for the half- 
year ending last October. There is a good deal of war 
in these volumes, which is natural enough, but there are 
also other features of interest, including (as far as the 
“ Century” volume is concerned) Dr. Mitchell’s “ Fran- 
cois” and a half dozen of Mr. Cole’s superb wood- 
engravings. 

The death of Archibald Lampman, on the tenth of 
this month, at the early age of thirty-eight, is no small 
loss to Canadian literature and English poetry. His 
two volumes, “Among the Millet” and “Lyrics of 
Earth,” together with his many contributions to the 
periodicals, gave him a high place among that remark- 
able group of young Canadian poets whose work has 
made us here in the United States look somewhat search- 
ingly to our own laurels. 

Professor William Morris Davis, with the aid of Mr. 

William Henry Snyder, has prepared a school « Physical 
Geography ” which is published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
It is a volume of ordinary dimensions — not the extra- 
ordinary ones that used to be associated with text-books 
of this subject — very abundantly illustrated, and thor- 
oughly praiseworthy in its presentation of theories and 
facts. The name of Professor Davis, indeed, is all the 
guaraatee of excellence that such a work needs. 

That readable literary magazine, “The Bookman,” 
announces the publication in its pages of Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford’s historical novel of the American Rev- 
olution, “ Janice Meredith,” the first instalment to ap- 
pear in the March number. This story has already, we 
believe, been running for several issues in “Collier’s 
Weekly.” The “syndicate” method of publication, it 
would thus appear, is to be extended to the monthly 
magazines, — a doubtful experiment, as it seems to us. 

A considerable quantity of French lyrical poetry, in 
which the most recent singers are fairly represented, is 

iven us in the volume of “French Lyrics” which 
fessor Arthur Graves Canfield has edited for Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. Upwards of sixty poets are included, 
with an average of four pieces each, although the space 
given tv Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, Leconte de Lisle, 
and M. Sully-Prudhomme makes this statement one to 
be taken with allowances. The book is excellent in 
every way — in taste, scholarship, and sense of propor- 
tion. 

The Committee on Libraries and Schools of the 
National Educational Association is at present engaged 
in collecting materials for a report to be made next 
July. The subjects under consideration include the 
preparation of graded lists of books suitable for chil- 
dren, the correlation of public library and school work, 
normal school work in the use of books by teachers, and 
other related topics. There is a wide field of usefulness 
before this Committee, and the codperation of all inter- 
ested persons is solicited by the chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Dana, Springfield, Mass. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the publica- 
tion of “The American Anthropologist,” a new quar- 
terly journal established under the auspices of the 
anthropological section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The Board of Editors 











comprises such men as Messrs. D. G. Brinton, F. W. 
Putnam, W. H. Holmes, Franz Boas, and J. W. Powell 
—in a word, the most distinguished American scholars 
in this branch of science. Each number will contain 
two hundred pages of text and illustrations. Four dol- 
lars is the annua! subscription. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumne has recently 
added to its publications a “ Magazine Number” whieh 
we have examined with much interest. No announce- 
ment is made of its continuation as a serial publication, 
but we wish that suck an undertaking might prove prac- 
tieable, for a monthly, or even a quarterly, periodical of 
this character would be a welcome addition to our edu- 
cational literature. The contributors include such 
women as Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, Miss Abby 
Leach, Miss Marion Talbot, Miss Emily James Smith, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, Miss Louise Brownell, oe 
Mrs. Paul Shorey. Mrs. Shorey’s interesting 
upon “ The Collegiate Alumnw and the Public Schools 
of Chicago ” affords a typical illustration of the sort of 
work the Association is doing, good unobtrusive work of 
a kind that might accomplish much for the betterment 
of public education. The publication is issued from 
Richmond Hill, New York. 





List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 65 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diat since it its (as last issue.) 


HISTORY. 
“ inte of N — eae “Se Themen E Watson 
sulate o' Rapetaee 
Vol. L., To Bees a 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 712. Macmillan Co 





America in Hawaii: A History of United States Influence 
in the Hawaiian . By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 
_ Ny gilt top, uncut, pp. 275. Small, Maynard & 

1 

Second Annual Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission of the American . Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 679. Government Printing Office. Paper. 

— ~ and the ae of the Union. ox 

ran reene Bates, Ph Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 
“ Columbia College Shien Macmillan Co. Paper. 

A Short Mustesy of ¢Fonnen, end & Shock Histo of Cor 
many. By 5 Ay 12mo. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 60 ote 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
My w~ de. ae} _ a eng tla in Personal Evolution and 
Auto By Joh Beattie Crozier. 


Svo, 
uncut, pp. a4 Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.50. 
John - nor hg | oe we right, Brook- Farmer, Editor, and Critic 
of Music. Willis Cooke. a ks, 8vo, 
uncut, pp. Bet Small, Maynard & Co. 


GENERAL proeelyte ln 

A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Henry A. Beers. 8vo, gilt top, uneut, 
pp. 455. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

Plains and Uplands of Old France: A Book of Verse and 
Prose. By Henry 7 Osptag Gesene > | ar Been, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 139. aynard & Co $1.50 

Théophile: A Mirscle Play. By Heary Copley Greene 
With frontispiece, 16mo, uncut, pp. 32, Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1. net. 

Fireside Fancies. By Beulah C. Garretson. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 220. J. B. Lippineott Co. $1.25 

Adobeland Stories. By Verner Z. Reed. 
pp. 179. Richard G. Badger & Co. $1. 

If Tam O’Shanter’d Had a Wheel, and Other Poems and 
Sketches. By Grace Duffie Boylan. Illus., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 222. . Herrick & Co. $1.25. 


12mo, uncut, 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Bighteenth Century Letters. _ Halted by R. Brimley 
Johnson. In 2 vols., with ph ure portraits, 12mo, 
gilt tops, uncut. Henry Holt & me vol., $1.75 net. 

The Virginians. By W. M. Thackeray. “ Biogra ageegileal” 
edition, with Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
2. Svo, gilt top, uncat, pp. 800. Harper & Brothers. 

1.75. 
POETRY. 

Wessex Poems, and Other Verses. By Thomas Hardy; 
illus. bv the euthor. Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75 

Along the Trail: A Book of Lyrics. By Richard Hovey. 
16mo, pp. 115. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


FICTION. 
bie yg Question: A Tale of Two Temperaments. 
. 12mo, pp. 523. Harper & Brothers. sek 
sus Gaat of Gen. By George Egerton. 12mo, pp. 364. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers (Margaret G. Todd, 
M.D.). 12mo, pp. 418. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
The Archdeacon. By L. B. Walford. 12mo, pp. 274. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 
God's Prisoners. By John Oxenham. 12mo, pp. 314. Henry 
Holt & Co, $1.25. 

A Writer of Books. By George Paston. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1; paper, 50 cts. 
Sundown Lefiare. Written and illustrated by Frederic 

ya 12mo, pp. 115. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
That Deceiver! By Albert Ross. 12mo, pp. 306. 
G. illingham Co. a; paper, 50 cta. 
Van Hoff; or, The New Faust. By Alfred Smythe. 
pp. 522. G@. W. Dillingham Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Spinifex and Sand: A Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering 
and Ex ition in Western Australia. By the Hon. 
David W. Ca ie. Illus., large Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 454. M. F. Mansfield & Co. $5. 
A Gold Hunter’s Experience. By Chalkley J. Hambleton. 
16mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 116. Chicago: Privately printed, 


SCIENCE. 

The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel ; 
trans. from the 2d German edition by A. J. Butler, M.A.; 
with Introduction by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L. Vol. IIL., 
completing the work. Illus. in colors, ete., large $vo, 
gilt top, pp. 509. Macmillan Co. $4. 

The Foundations of Zoélogy. By William Keith Brooks, 

Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 339. “ Columbia Univer- 
sity Biological Series." Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


A Guide to the Study of the Cplericn! Collections of the 
useum. By Frederick J. H. Merrill, 


New York State 
Ph.D. Ilus., } 8vo, pp. 262. Albany: University of 
aper, 40 ets. 


thé State of New York. 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
STUDIES. 
ay yy pe sey } yO ag — ~ y~ Hartpole 
ew edition; in 2 ¥ 
Levene, Ghose, Ob. $5. tittmalemen 
Democracy: A Study in Government. By James H. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


Birslop, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 300. 
Slav or Saxon: A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of 
Russian ng ey By William Dudley Foulke. Sec- 


ond revised ; 12mo, pp. 141. uesti of th 
De ee reer gtl. “ Gesations of the 


Social Settlements. By C. R. Henderece. 
New York: Lentilhon & Co. 50 cts. 
History of State Banking in Maryland. By Alfred Cook- 
man Bryan, Ph.D Svo pans, pp. 144. “ Johns 

Hopkins University Studies.” Pape 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


bay Sy, oA of pos we Briges, DD A General Introduction. 
es Augustus D.D. Large 8vo, 688, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. . net. — 


12mo, pp. 344. 


12mo, 


18mo, pp. 196. 





Religion in Greek idscenquse: A Sketch in Outline. By 


Lewis Campbell, M.A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 423. Long- 
Bey Ex Stud 
The Ki ‘(Basileia) : An Study. 
Dana man. Svo, pp. 348. Charlee Seaton’ the $2. 


Morality as a a ig An Exposition of Some First Prin- 
ciples. B R. Washington Sullivan. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 296. Lavwittan Co, $2. 

The Conception of Priesthood in the Early ewes and i » 
the Church of England: Four Sermons. 

D.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 123. Leutenten, Grent dite. 
8 tive Ulustrations on the Gospel a; John. By ag 
N. Peloubet, D.D. 12mo, pp. 543. E.R. Herrick & 
Co. $1.25. 


ARCHITECTURE. — MUSIC. 

The Souien Period: Being Measured Drawings of Colo- 
nial W By various architects. In t parts, large 
4to. a, Am. Architect and Building News Co. $9. 

By the Way: Being a Collection of Short Essays on Music 
and Art in General. y William Foster Apthorp. In 
2 vols., 18mo, uncut. Gniond & Day. $1.50. 


REFERENCE. 

General Index to the Library Journal, Vols. 1 — 22 (Sep- 
tember 1476, to December, 1597). Large 8vo, pp. 130, 
New York: The Library Journal. 

Where to Educate: A Guide to the Best Private Schools 
and Higher Institutions of Learning in the United States. 
Edited by Grace Powers _ 1 large 8vo, pp. 382. 

Boston : o— &Co. $3. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Discussions in Education. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D.; 
edited by James Phinney Munroe. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 342. Henry Holt & Co. $3. net. 

German Higher Schools: The Hi 
Methods of Secondary Education in many. By James 
~ — Ph.D. Svo, pp. 455. gmans, Green, & 


The Wor!ld’s Painters and their Pictures. By Deristhe L. 
Hoyt. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 272. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

The Principles of Agriculture: A Text-Book for Schools 
and Rural Societies. Edited by L. H. Bailey. [llus., 16mo, 
pp. 300. ‘* Rural Science Series.’ Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The — Body: A Text-Book of Anatomy, Ph yeiclegy, 
and H By H. Newell Martin, D.Sc. fth edition, 

mo by ay ed by x Fitz, M.D. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 408. 
teens Huse. & Co. $1.20 

Elements of Rhetoric: A Course i in Plain Prose Composition. 
By J nag G. Newcomer. 12mo, pp. 382. Henry Holt 

. Bl. 

French Lyrics. Selected and edited by Arthur Graves 
Canfield. 16mo, pp. 382. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Sainte-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. Edited by Oscar Kuhns. 
16mo, pp. 160. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cts. 

Elements of Grammar and Composition. By E. Oram 
Lyte, A.M. 12mo, pp. 224. American Book Co. 50 ets. 

American Indians. Ky Frederick Starr. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 227. D.C. Heath & Co, 45 cts. 

A Primary Arithmetic. By A. R. Hornbrook, A.M. 
pp. 253. American Book Co. 40 cts. 

Elementary English, By E. Oram Lyte, A.M. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 160. American Book Co. 35 cts. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, etc. Edited by Tuley Francis 
Hunti . A.M. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 109. Mac- 
millan ‘25 eta. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Attic Theatre: A Description of the Stage and Theatre 
of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at 
rr By A. E. Haigh. M.A. Second edition, revised 

rewritten. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 420. 

Oxford niversity Press. $3. 10. 

Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois: A XU Ith Gontacy 
French Version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise * De 
ine Principum,” Now First Published from the Kerr 
Edited byS 1 Paul Mol . A.M. With frontispiece, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 461. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

Studies in i? Law. By Thomas Erskine Hol- 
land, Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 314. Oxford Univer- 
sity ja “32.60. 


, Organization, and 


12mo, 
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FT °° The Aztec md, by LeRoy Leacn. Second 
“ORIZEL ” Gition.“titastrated” Gold title. Imitation 
leather. Price, 15 cents. |THE ORACLE CO., Wood Lake, Neb. 


MERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
A single numbers, 15 cts. ANNA Ranpatt-D:eat, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


: rq and other Newspaper Clippings for Authors. 
Book Review: s One Dollar a Month, or Four Dollars per 100. 
_AUTHORS LEAGUE, P. 0. Box 1716, New Yorx. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. 
Address Mission Committee, 3 Berkely Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


pD° YOU WISH COLLABORATION, author's revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in securing publication of your books, stories, and 
ne articles? If so, address 
ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 


A A CARD sent to CHARLES P. EV ERITT, 18 East Twenty-third 

Street, New York, will bring by return mail a catalogue 
of old books — Americana, Drama, Biography, Art, Fine Editions and 
First Editions, etc., ete. 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
Telephone, | Harrison 783. ‘Steinway Hall, » Chicago. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande, 


Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelpbia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 

coll Practice in conversation and thorough drill in omy 
-< , hye — From Education (Boston): * A well mad 


ie series." 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 66 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St. ) New w Yorx. 


READY FEBRUARY. 


“THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF DAYS 
AND BIRTHDAYS.” 


An attractive book and a valuable gift. 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


STOR -W E amy = my Historians, Poets — Do 
y RIT RS, he honest criticism of 4 
book, or its skilled revision athe an or advice as 

Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘“‘ done as it Pahowld be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 10. Fifth tk. New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN at 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stev — 
ks illustrated by G. and R. Cre 


lection offered for — 1 in the World. 


sent post free on application. 
Spencer, 27 New ford St., London, WeC., England. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


Sent postpaid on 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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BOOK 


First Editions of American Authors ; 

and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 
————————~ War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston, 
FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK CATALOGUE. 


R = 6x9 inches, adverti: _— 10,000 Books, Bibles, 
Ils, ete. se sent og —y address. E book 

E cbvartion’ is carried all publishers at Whole- 

E sale Prices. tees ‘Publisher and Bookseller, 


Catalogue mL Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Polish Rider by Rembrandt. 


A fine photogravure reproduced gern from & ae painting in 
the collection of Count Tarnowski, measuring 1 8 inches, on van 
Gelder paper, $5.00. 

Illustrated special catalogue of our standard series of Masterpieces 
of Ancient Art mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 





i4 East Twenty-third Street, . . . . NEW YORK. 
BOOK WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT s MR. GRANT. 


WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS _ Before pom Books, write for quotations. An 


catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. ” 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° "gst 424 street, 


Mention this advertisement and meine a dimou 


SAVE YOUR EYES. 


Send for package of our prepared (absorbent) polishing 
paper FOR CLEANING EYE GLASSES, ete. 
10 ets. (silver) per package; three packages for 25 cts. 
CALUMET CHEMICAL CO.,, 

P.O. Box 57, , Biur Istanp, Iu. 


- AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

The following ** guides ’’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough stady by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents, 

The Study of Silas Marner. (Now Ready.) 

The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Ausany, N, Y. 


~ Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 

FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 

FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 850, and 1000. 


Other Styles to suit all Handa at Paris Exposition, 


Gold Medals 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. _ 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD _ | 100 pases (25 sheet) quires 


BLANK BOOKS asec ess 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 
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THE LAKE EDITION OF 


MACBETH. 


With Notes and a Glossary by Joun Henry Bory- 
Ton, Ph.D., late Instructor in English in Syracuse 
University, and an Introduction by WittiaM 
AtLaw Nziison, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in En- 
glish in Bryn Mawr College. 

“In this edition the aim has been to give all the 


matter-of-fact explanation that seemed absolutely nec- | 


essary for the understanding of the actual text, to 
indicate directions in which research might be pushed 
further, and to leave the teacher as free as possible to 


expend his energies on the interpretation of the artistic — 


and ethical aspects of the tragedy.” 
Introduction, Suggestions to Teachers. Bibliogra- 
phy, Notes, and Glossary. 
16mo, limp cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
B 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
Edited for School Use by 
Epwin Hersert Lewis, Pb.D., 
Associate Professor in Lewis Institute. 

In the preparation of editorial matter the editor has 
endeavored to insert only such material as younger stu- 
dents can readily grasp and older ones cannot afford to 
neglect. A concise and spirited sketch of Cooper's life 
and work, with suggestions for study and an outline for 
the pupil’s analysis of the novelist’s well-known work, 
presents a fitting introduction to the novel. 
Introduction, Suggestions for Study, Map. and 

Notes. i6mo, limp cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


LINDSAY TODD DAMON, The University of Chicago. 


THIS SERIES OF BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS — 


First: 
series. 


Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new type, extra paper, and the general bock-like character 


Second : Because the text in each case is that adopted by the best critics. 

Third: Because of the excellent Introductions and critical comment of the editors. 

Fourth: Because of the helpful Notes, and their scholarly arrangement (chiefly in the form of glossaries). 
Fifth: Because the price, he the character of the book, is lower than that of any other series. 


MILTON _- Paradise Los 


cents 


Frank E. oo Ph.D., Instructor i in English, Syracuse Univessity. 


BURKE - Speech on Conciliation with America 


Josern Vittiers Denney, B.A., Professor Rhetoric 2 and English Language, Ohio State U niversity. 


Cave Essay on Burns ........ 


cents 


o ae fe'* cents 
Mi rt 





Groror B. Arron, State Inspector of High Sch ; 


DRYDEN — Palamon and Arcite . 


May Esretix Cook, A.B., Instrector in in English, South Side Academy, Chicago. 


POPE —-Homer’s Hiad, Books I., VI., XXII, XXIV. 


cents 


cents 


Witrrep Wester Cressy, A.M., Acsociate Professor of English, Oberlin College. 


GOLDSMITH _ The Vicar of Wakefield . 
Epwakp P. Morton, A.M., 


COLERIDGE — The Ancient Mariner ) 
LOWELL - Vision of Sir Launfal 


HAWTHORNE — The House of the Seven Gables 


Rosert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago. " 


DE QUINCEY — The Flight of a Tartar Tribe 


Cuarces W. Frenca, A.M., Principal Hyde ‘Park High School, Chicago. 


ADDISON _ The Sir Roger de Coverle 
Hexsert VAuGHAN Apporr, A. x, 
( SCOTT — The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


{SCOTT Marmion .. 


Papers . 


Wituram Vavern Moony, A. M., ‘Tnstructer i in English, U niversity ‘of ‘Chicago. 


¢ One volume . m6 


Wituiam Vavcan Moopy, A.M., Instructor in English, University of Chicago. 


Instructor in Enghsh, "Harvard U nivessity. . 


cents 


lesteuster } in English, "Indians University. 


cents 


35 cents 
25 cents 
30 cents 


25 cents 
30 cents 


Mary R. Writarp, Instructor in » age, High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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